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ABSTRACT 


I. The failure to deduce the facts of history from a single formula is due to fal- 
lacious assumptions, (1) of the uniformity of evolution of all societies, (2) of the 
single origin of all the phenomena of each specific sociological category, (3) of the 
necessary future continuance of a given direction of development. Owing to the 
complexity of social factors, the prediction of future evolution from the past must 
either be so vaguely general as to be true but useless, or so specific as to be contra- 
dicted by many instances of retrogression. 

IL. Evidence disproves Comte’s theory that human conceptions ‘always travel 
from the theological to the scientific-positive. What is necessary is to study the fac- 
tors which influence development both forward and backward between these two 
extremes. Research probably would show that the industrial arts impel in the sci- 
eens direction; wars or continual social agitation impel in the theological 

rection. 

III. Of the few sociological laws found so far, the law of class struggle is one 
of the most important. To predict on the basis of it one must determine (1) which 
of two class groups would regard an eventual social action favorably and which un- 
favorably, and (2) which possesses the more social pressure. Sociology can then 
—_ under what conditions the modification of a group’s social pressure can change 

situation. 


Passing from discussion of method to exposition of genuine, 
exact sociological laws, we must once more insist that these have 
605 
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nothing in common with the older unique and fantastic formulas 
which claimed to sum up the whole course of history. 


I 

These abstract formulas were, to be sure, capable of grouping 
historicai facts according to a certain order; this they could do 
because the specialized and complex nature of the facts to be 
grouped, on the one hand, corresponded to the indefiniteness and 
very wide range of these formulas, on the other. Just because of this 
these abstractions lent themselves equally well to as many different 
concrete developments of the same historical facts, and, worse still, 
the same formula could yield, on the basis of the same facts, alto- 
gether different groupings of these facts when used by different 
historians. 

This type of grouping consequently admits of excessive arbi- 
trariness, and hence these formulas are quite useless in the explana- 
tion of historical facts, though this would not be the case of this 
order, instead of being arbitrary and ambiguous, admitted of only 
one interpretation, no matter who the historian was who availed 
himself of the given formula. It follows that such formulas are 
entirely incapable of leading to the prediction of any phenomena 
whatsoever. Whereas effective (because unambiguous) explana- 
tion and prediction of phenomena are certainly the essential char- 
acteristics of every genuine natural law. 

Furthermore, the pretension is absurd that we can ever arrive 
at a single formula with which all history can be reconstructed a 
priori, i.e., that we can so proceed, this formula being given, that 
even if we were ignorant of the facts of history they could be found 
and determined, one after another, by the simple deductive devel- 
opment of this formula. Nevertheless these are just what the ma- 
jority of sociologists claimed to be able to obtain with their univer- 
sal formulas. But on the contrary, it is evident that at the present 
moment and for an indefinite time in the future sociological science 
can undertake nothing above simple research and the determina- 
tion of specific, particular sociological laws. And it should declare 
itself satisfied if it can by the aid of the latter arrive at complete 
and definitive explanation of particular historical facts. That is, 
being given and knowing the mode of existence of a definite society 
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at a definite moment, and also being given and knowing the intrinsic 
and extrinsic factors which act upon this society and upon its modes 
of action, then, if sociologists can by the aid of these laws determine 
the intensity and direction of this action, the different sociological 
phenomena to which it will give rise, and, as the resultant of all 
these partial effects, the subsequent mode of existence of this so- 
ciety in its ensemble, we should be satisfied. 

A similar pretension, that of trying to explain everything by a 
single formula, does not make its appearance in any other science, 
although they all deal with phenomena more simple and more gen- 
eral than those of sociology. All the sciences, as Auguste Comte 
took great care to emphasize, comprise both an abstract and a con- 
crete part. The first has for its province the determination of the 
respective general natural laws; the second, their application to 
particular facts. Now the explanation of historical facts plainly be- 
longs to the concrete part of sociology, and in order to explain this 
concrete part it becomes necessary to apply to it the natural laws 
of abstract sociology. Thus, the class struggle, or the impossibility 
of the coexistence of the wage system and “free soil,” or the devel- 
opment of ecclesiastical institutions and the strengthening of reli- 
gious faith as a result of war, or various definite regularities gov- 
erning the phenomena of imitation, etc., to choose some random 
examples, are laws of abstract sociology, and accordingly these 
laws should be applied to the explanation of historical facts. Thus 
one could effectively explain by means of these laws this or that 
revolution, introduction or suppression of slavery, strengthening 
or weakening of religious faith, diffusion of a social agitation, of a 
custom, of a given invention, and so on. 

The same is true, e.g., of the laws of abstract geology (if we 
are permitted to give it this name), i.e., those physical and chemical 
laws which find their chief application in geology, such as the laws 
relating to solidification of molten matter by cooling, to the slow 
and continuous movements of the crust of a spherical mass as con- 
densation progresses, to the formation of sedimentary layers, and 
so on. These laws, when once they are applied to the concrete part 
of geology, are genuinely explanatory. They explain, e.g., the dif- 
ferent specific characteristics of the different geological strata, sedi- 
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mentary as well as igneous; the different orographic conformations 
of different countries; the different modifications of the earth’s sur- 
face which seem to appear, from the evidence of various criteria, 
during the course of the different geologic epochs; the var‘ous pecu- 
liarities of certain territories which were left exposed by receding 
glaciers; why a given vein formed in a fissure which traverses such 
and such strata has certain definite metals in its composition and a 
definite gangue; why countries having a particular fluvial configu- 
ration have acquired this configuration following certain telluric 
movements or certain variations in the surface vegetation; and so 
on indefinitely. No geologist of repute, however, has ever conceived 
the pretension that simply by elaborating one single universal for- 
mula—even that of a progressive and gradual cooling and conden- 
sation of the gaseous and igneous mass of the earth—he could 
explain all the geological phenomena of the earth’s crust. Even this 
formula would be of very slight utility without the help of the 
abstract laws of physics and chemistry. 

Astronomy alone admits of a priori method, and even here only 
up to a certain point. Laplace’s formula of the progressive con- 
densation of a primordial rotating nebula helps us to calculate 
some of the most fundamental characteristics of our planetary sys- 
tem, but only when used in conjunction with the abstract laws of 
mechanics and the abstract astronomical law of gravitation. And, 
moreover, astronomy is the most simple and general of all the nat- 
ural sciences; hence it is grossly erroneous methodology to assume 
that the single-formula procedure, which can be applied only with 
great difficulty (if ever) in astronomy, and which is manifestly 
quite powerless in only slightly more complex and less general sci- 
ences, would not also be absolutely impotent in the science that 
deals with the least general and most complex phenomena of all. 

Another vice peculiar to these evolutionary formulas is that in 
their very nature they contain three implicit assumptions: (1) the 
uniformity of evolution of all societies, without distinction; (2) 
the single origin of all the phenomena of each specific sociological 
category; (3) the necessary future continuance in that direction of 
development which is claimed to have been discovered in the en- 
semble of social evolution or in each category of specific phenomena 
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in particular. Not one of these assumptions corresponds to the 
truth, least of all if they are taken in an absolute sense. 

This conception of a uniformity of development of all societies 
was accepted because of the powerful support afforded by Spen- 
cer’s evolutionary philosophy, and it still persists today. Thus, cer- 
tain investigators have only to find certain familial forms, even 
though they be peculiar of a few tribes only, in order to declare at 
once that all other societies have passed or must pass through these 
forms. Slavery, serfdom, wage-system—these are claimed to be 
successive economic phases which any and all societies must evi- 
dence in their evolution. And so on and on. 

To be sure, this so-called “uniformity of evolution” has many 
facts in its favor: instance the fact that certain fundamental char- 
acteristics. (those fixed in the germ plasm, not those due to the ac- 
tion of the physical or sociological environment) are common to 
the human species, and hence certain instincts and needs are also 
common-human; moreover, other fundamental factors must neces- 
sarily be equally present in all or nearly all societies, and conse- 
quently must produce equal effects. Thus, for example, increase in 
population density will always act, wherever it occurs, according to 
its own laws and in such a way that the effects thus brought about 
will be the same throughout. War, being a spontaneous and neces- 
sary phenomenon in all primitive societies, must lead to similarity 
in all the other phenomena which it causes: the building up of an 
intense religious faith and the concomitant development of ecclesi- 
astical institutions, for instance, are some of the most important. 
Furthermore, imitation could well have contributed a great deal to- 
ward the equalization of societies, whether by diffusing certain in- 
ventions or certain customs, or by propagating definite individual 
needs which would lead to equal or similar manners of satisfying 
them. Imitation of the introduction of slavery as a substitute for 
massacre is an instance sufficient to explain the similarity of a 
whole series of phenomena common to the most dissimilar societies. 
And if the technical instrument is a factor which acts in its own 
way, the imitation of successive inventions would be sufficient to 
produce similar effects wherever these technical improvements were 
introduced. 
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This is, however, a long way from the extreme conclusion, that 
every sociological mode of being, no matter how specific and par- 
ticular, which any society whatsoever has passed through also must 
have been or must be passed through by every other society. 

And until the opposite is proved, we should maintain (and we 
can factually demonstrate our thesis) that differences in telluric 
environment, in race, and in all other original or derived factors, 
instead of merely influencing the speed of each separate social evo- 
lution determine, on the contrary, even social developments which 
are markedly different. 

The Spencerian doctrine of universal evolution, moreover, does 
not at all imply that this evolution must be uniform, for there are 
thousands of ways of passing from the homogeneous to the heter- 
ogeneous, from the simple to the complex. We have manifest proof 
of this in organic life (and not only there) , where development cer- 
tainly has not been along one line, but has been as multilateral, as 
manifold, in the various species of the plant and animal worlds as 
can well be imagined. 

This is also true, and a fortiori, of the supposed single origin of 
all the phenomena of each separate sociological category. Thus for 
Comte the religious phenomenon always began, in every time and 
place, with fetichism alone; for Spencer, on the other hand, the sole 
genesis of the religious belief was to be sought in the cult of ances- 
tor-doubles—the “ghost-theory.” Each claimed to have furnished 
the only possible explanation; they did not admit what is now gen- 
erally accepted, i.e., that among the numerous hypotheses which 
have been advanced to account for the origin of the religious phe- 
nomenon there could very well be several which were equally true, 
while none of them, probably, is the sole explanation. 

Again, a single origin has been claimed for that whole category 
of phenomena constituted by the progress of “the instrument of 
production” in the broadest sense of the phrase. Instance Comte: 
he attributed sole causal efficacy to the particular philosophic doc- 
trines successively in power, e.g., fetichism impels to pastoral and 
agricultural life, polytheism summons forth the first industrial 
transformations of matter, while the materialistic interpretation 0! 
history in its most recent form recognizes economic forces alone as 
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causal factors. A closer examination of the question suffices, how- 
ever, to convince one immediately that this doctrine of a single 
origin is of no value whatever when applied to the instrument of 
production; it is of less service here, if possible, than anywhere else. 

The sociological laws upon which explanations of the phenom- 
enon of technical progress devolve are of two distinct kinds: the 
laws which hold sway in the invention of technical processes, and 
those which govern the diffusion and introduction of these inven- 
tions. The phenomenon of different successive inventions certainly 
does not fall to psychology alone for explanation, for although it 
may have some laws relative to the thought-processes of genius, 
these have to do with invention in general, not with such-and-such 
an invention in particular. If some particular invention appears 
before some other, this is due to the particular nature of the social 
environmental ensemble; hence the phenomenon is patently socio- 
logical. The genesis, the productive sociological cause, however, 
may be different each time instead of always remaining the same, 
according to whether this or that particular invention is in question. 

Among these different causes could be, e.g., the following: (1) 
the state of science during a given period, predisposing mental ac- 
tion toward study and research in given directions; (2) the exercise 
of the arts already in use, leading of itself to the improvement and 
development of these arts and to the discovery of new scientific 
laws and new technical processes; (3) the pressing needs of a given 
society, toward the satisfaction of which all mental activity tends 
in such a fashion that every possible expedient is successively tried 
until finally a great new discovery results. The Phoenicians, e.g., 
were continually forced, by their very active commerce with other 
peoples speaking idioms differing from their own, to fix by writing 
not only the ideas which had reference to goods, customs, institu- 
tions, contractual forms, etc., unknown to them, but the foreign 
terms themselves. Our Phoenicians could consequently refer to the 
corresponding objects only in foreign terms, and thus passed gradu- 
ally from ideographic to phonetic writing, whereas the Chinese, an 
agricultural people without commercial relations with peoples 
speaking different idioms, continued the use of ideographic writing. 
Again, the economic interest of the dominant class has often fur- 
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nished the drive toward certain inventions, above all at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, when the capitalist class stimulated 
the feverish invention of new machines by offering prizes, patents, 
and rewards of every sort. They wished to substitute machines for 
workers, hoping thereby to prevent, thanks to continually increas- 
ing disparity between the proportion of capital invested in machines 
and the capital employed in wages, any rise in the wages themselves, 
Prehistoric anthropology, thanks to the studies upon the origins of 
hunting and fishing and of pastoral and agricultural life so fortu- 
nately undertaken, can already inform us how each one of man’s 
first steps toward the transformation of his natural environment 
has frequently had its own specific cause, distinct and different from 
the others. 

We are, moreover, informed by the physicist that calorific phe- 
nomena, for instance, are engendered by various causes such as 
shock, friction, combustion, an infinite variety of other extremely 
varied chemical reactions, the electric current; and he also tells 
us that electricity itself is also produced by friction, heat, chemical 
reactions; and so on for all the other species of physical phenomena. 
There is then nothing which could justify the pretension of attrib- 
uting for each species of sociological phenomena, in general, and 
for a sociological phenomenon as specific as technical invention, in 
particular, only one single cause. 

Where the diffusion and introduction of these inventions is con- 
cerned, we give Tarde the credit of having discovered some relevant 
laws in his studies on imitation. But the laws of imitation (which, 
moreover, are far from being completely known) do not remotely 
explain why certain inventions have been diffused while others have 
not been diffused at all, for imitation should exert the same diffusive 
push upon all inventions equally. In such cases we usually discover 
that the laggards were contrary to the economic interest of the 
dominant class. At other times a whole mass of inventions which 
has not been imitated for a long while by a given people may sud- 
denly be imitated with feverish energy as a consequence of modifi- 
cations in the mere economic organization of this people, without 
the least previous change occurring in opportunities for imitation or 
for imitative contacts. Japan gave an example of this toward the 
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end of the past century—a most striking example. Hence, the laws 
of imitation taken by themselves, and any other monistic laws of 
whatever kind, are not sufficient explanation of all cases of diffusion 
of inventions; each phenomenon of diffusion can have its own dis- 
tinct origin, so that where this category of phenomena is concerned 
there is, as for the others, not merely one, but several, possible 
origins. 

We have still to examine the last of the before-mentioned as- 
sumptions inherent in the very conception of universal formulas, 
i.e., the assumption of necessary future continuance in that direc- 
tion of development which is claimed to have been discovered in the 
ensemble of social evolution or in each category of specific phenom- 
ena in particular. According to this assumption we should be able 
to predict the future by deducing it from the direction which social 
evolution has followed up to the present moment. It is easy to con- 
vince ourselves, however, that the direction of development at- 
tested, as it were, by these formulas, will never really offer a single 
guaranty of absolute certainty as to future becoming that can in 
any degree satisfy the demands of scientific precision. In case of 
need they consequently reveal themselves as altogether incapable 
of even the slightest precise and sure prediction. All this is partly 
a consequence of the very nature of such formulas, and partly be- 
cause of their vagueness and excessive generality. It is sufficient 
here to mention Comte’s formula of the three successive stages 
—theological, metaphysical, and positive—or that of Saint-Simon 
and Spencer, the passage from military to industrial social struc- 
ture; or that of several economists, the evolution from slavery to 
serfdom to the wage-system to free labor; and so on. 

Genuine natural laws are merely confirmations of definite rela- 
tionships of succession or similarity among phenomena; these rela- 
tionships have often been verified in the past and are always re- 
verified whenever the phenomena are repeated. In this way such 
laws merit our complete confidence, arrive at valid explanations of 
these phenomena, and admit, in certain circumstances, of predic- 
tion. But evolutionary formulas, upon the whole, are nothing more 
than simple confirmations of one evolutionary fact, which having 
occurred once and for all, so to speak, may never be repeated. 
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Therefore they really say no more than this: “Up until now so- 
ciety has evolved in this particular direction.” 

In the first place, it is very doubtful logical procedure to de- 
duce, from such a declaration of a single fact, this prophecy: “So- 
ciety will therefore continue to evolve in this same direction in the 
future.” Such logical method is much less certain and sure than to 
deduce the prediction that certain phenomenal relationships will 
continue to manifest themselves in the future as they have in the 
past because they have been verified an almost infinite number of 
times in the past, and continually re-verify themselves in the pres- 
ent. This procedure of deducing predictions from evolutionary 
formulas is especially reprehensible in sociology because of the 
exceptionally specific and complex nature of its phenomena. We 
need only recall, e.g., how slavery reappeared among the civilized 
Anglo-Saxons in the American colonies when it seemed permissible 
to believe that it had disappeared forever; or how the barbarism of 
the Middle Ages caused a reversal in the philosophic and scientific 
evolution which had advanced so far in Greece and the Mediterra- 
nean littoral; or how many other similar events have occurred that 
constituted genuine retrogression in this or that evolutionary trend 
previously thought unchanging and unchangeable. 

In the second place the vagueness and extraordinary generality 
of these formulas, the absolute lack of rigorous principles for defin- 
ing in what a given developmental trend truly and precisely con- 
sists, or for verifying this direction, renders them nearly useless. 
For the predictions of which these formulas permit are so vague and 
general that they have nothing to do with the very specific and very 
definite predictions which, on the contrary, can be made on the 
basis of genuine natural laws, in sociology as well as in other sci- 
ences, as we shall see. 

Consequently and a fortiori, we should likewise completely re- 
ject the pretension to apply similar formulas toward explanation 
and prediction of separate and particular categories of phenomena. 
We have several of these formulas which, to tell the truth, are more 
frequently employed for political ends than for scientific purposes. 
Such a formula, e.g., is frequently used to predict, in opposition to 
socialism, that property will never again become collective (as it 
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once was) because property in land has passed from the collective 
form to the familial, and finally to the individual. Again, we have 
another formula which predicts that testamentary or will-making 
rights will never again return to the control of the collectivity, be- 
cause hereditary familial rights have progressively given place to 
individual rights of bequeathing increasingly detached from all ties 
of entail, majority, primogeniture, legitimacy, ultimogeniture, re- 
version, etc. Another instance is the opposed formula, which on the 
contrary deduces the prediction that the hereditary transmission of 
property rights, and consequently testamentary rights as well, will 
cease in time because the hereditary transmission of social titles and 
offices has already nearly ceased everywhere. We need only recall 
the great number of juridical forms formerly in power in Roman 
law which later disappeared completely in feudal law, and which 
we now see reproduced in our bourgeois law, in order to persuade 
ourselves of the hollowness of these explanations and predictions 
based upon the application of such evolutionary formulas to phe- 
nomena so specific and determinate. 

It should be further noted that a considerable number of these 
specific evolutions, after having arrived at their terminus, beyond 
which it would be “materially” impossible for them to go (for in- 
stance, the before-mentioned evolution of property from the collec- 
tive form to the familial and finally to the individual), must fore- 
ever cease or else continue in a new path. In the latter case it then 
becomes necessary to resort to Vico’s formula of recurrence, 
Goethe’s spirals, et sic de similibus ; in short, to formulas still more 
vague which explain nothing and which do not permit of even the 
slightest prediction. 

Spencer’s evolutionary formula, “from homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity, from the simple to the complex,” vague to the highest de- 
gree as it is also, nevertheless is of a different nature because it 
simply declares a fact which has been verified in all the various 
evolutions which have occurred up to now, ranging from the evolu- 
tion of our solar system to every other inorganic or organic or social 
evolution. In other words, it is a fact which has been verified a 
great number of times without a single contradiction. 

Hence this law is valid for every evolutionary process. On the 
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one hand, however, because of its very indeterminateness, it can 
never be of more than slight utility in the explanation and predic- 
tion of any phenomenon whatsoever, for, as was emphasized before, 
there are many ways of proceeding from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous and from the simple to the complex. On the other 
hand, because we commonly conceive of evolution as a gradual, 
continuous process without breaks, a too excessive, undue exten- 
sion of this idea would exclude the possibility of sudden modifica- 
tions, violent surges, rapid shifts of equilibrium from one mode of 
existence to another, which nevertheless actually do happen and 
have important effects in all cosmic phenomena. In sociology, e.g., 
it would lead to the denial of those violent shifts in the respective 
pressures (poids) of the different antagonistic classes which we call 
social revolutions, and also to the denial of their direct and in- 
evitable consequences, i.e., sudden variations in property rights 
and in legal institutions, which occurrences have been nevertheless 
well attested and verified many times in the history of all peoples. 


II 


We must therefore absolutely reject any notion that sociology 
consists in or can be summed up in simple evolutionary formulas, 
whatever they may be, for this notion is profoundly mistaken from 
a methodological point of view. Nevertheless these evolutionary 
formulas often contain a certain amount of truth; this is their only 
warrant for surviving—but in a very much limited réle. 

Instance Comte’s evolutionary formula. When it is properly 
limited it expresses an important and valid psycho-sociological law, 
that is, that human philosophical conceptions can only be of two 
opposed varieties. One is the theological, with its metaphysical 
auxiliary; it supposes that phenomena are governed by arbitrary 
divine wills similar to human wills, or by abstract beings or entities 
furnished with determinant volitional attributes. The other is the 
scientific-positive; it makes no suppositions other than that phe- 
nomena are regulated by invariable natural laws alone. The result 
is that human philosophic conceptions are capable of moving only 
along a single straight line determined by the two extreme points 
of a purely theological and an unreservedly scientific, positive 
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standpoint, united by an intervening metaphysical continuum along 
which human beings gradually move from the first conception to 
the last by insensibly pushing the imagined arbitrary volitional 
entities to an ever more remote and nebulous background. 

Explanation of the priority of theological belief is easy enough. 
In primitive minds, incapable as they are of corrective reflection, 
the association of ideas which forms itself most spontaneously and 
which finally prevails over all the others is that by which the be- 
havior of the surrounding physical world is compared to the acts of 
the observer and is consequently considered due to agents of a na- 
ture similar to the observer’s own. For Comte, however, the human 
mind tended, as the primitive stage was left behind, to move con- 
stantly in the scientific positive direction by its own power, without 
the need of any impulse from without. Today, on the contrary, we 
recognize the enormous importance which these impulses, arising 
from a complex social environment, have had in the development of 
the human mind. Hence the possibility that these external impulses 
may even bring about a retrograde movement; this really occurred, 
e.g., in the Middle Ages, when the philosophic spirit, considered as 
a whole, noticeably regressed in the theological direction. 

In other words, by virtue of Comte’s psycho-sociological law 
the direction of the line of movement of the human mind is a con- 
stant, determined by the nature of the human mind itself, capable 
as it is only of theological or scientific positive conceptions; the 
function of external impulses can only be to influence the direction 
of development (forward or backward) and the speed of this 
movement, 

In order to complete this law, sociology should determine: (1) 
what the principal sociological factors are which can exert driving, 
impelling power upon the development of the human mind; (2) 
which of them tend to push it backward in the theological direction 
or forward in the scientific-positive; and (3) what the laws of their 
action are. 

Research along these lines would probably reveal, for example, 
that the action of the industrial arts impels in the scientific positive 
direction because natural laws are more readily discovered as a re- 
sult of continual practice in the transformation of matter. 
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Again, war or any other state of continual social agitation and 
terror would probably be shown to have an opposite effect, i.e., to 
exert a push in the theological direction. Indeed, terror, by block- 
ing the functioning of the inhibitory psychic centers, and conse- 
quently stopping corrective reflection, gives new impetus to the re- 
vival of that elementary association of ideas just referred to, which 
compares the behavior of the surrounding physical world to the 
volitional acts of man, and which is the primary source of all theo- 
logical conceptions or religious beliefs. In the second place, war and 
the state of continual social agitation which it produces gives rise 
to the growth of ecclesiastical institutions, those devices par excel- 
lence for collective hypnotization; their function is precisely that 
of infusing the corrective of confidence into the terrorized masses 
and guiding their otherwise divergent and unruly movements in the 
desired direction. And because of the immense influence which these 
beliefs (held as they are by the vast mass of society) exert upon the 
intellectual élite itself, it often happens that a period of intense and 
widespread religious faith irresistibly sweeps this élite in the theo- 
logical direction also; this is just what occurred in the Middle Ages. 

Now, it is by the discovery of these and other similar laws that 
we may justifiably hope that the true character of sociological sci- 
ence will be gradually but clearly sketched and that a real advance 
in sociology will ensue. 


To be sure, the sociological laws which have been found up to 
date are not very numerous: (1) a few laws of economic statics 
and dynamics; (2) Loria’s law concerning the impossibility of the 
coexistence of the wage-system and free soil, and vice versa, the 
uselessness and unprofitableness, as soon as free soil has ceased to 
exist, of slavery or serfdom as a means of obtaining the necessary 
supply of exploited labor, because an equivalent, the great mass of 
the proletariat, comes into existence when once the soil is fully 
taken up; so that slavery and serfdom disappear as soon as the soil 
of a country has been wholly occupied, and are introduced anew 
when free soil is again present as in new colonies; (3) some laws of 
imitation and collective psychology; (4) the law of intensification 
of religious faith and development of religious institutions just de- 
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scribed in detail; and some others still few in number. (5) The law 
typical of all others, however, the one which best exemplifies the 
character of the new science, is the great law of class struggle with 
its ensuing discovery of the vast importance of the economic factor 
in the whole sociological world. 

In pointing out that the economic spring is the inner force in 
many social events, even those most different in their exterior ap- 
pearance, this law discovers a relationship of similarity among the 
latter, and consequently explains them. And because of the sort of 
actions and reactions which it makes manifest between the differ- 
ent classes, and thanks to the predictions which in many cases it 
makes possible, it can be compared to the law of double decomposi- 
tion of salts typical of chemical laws in general. This law permits, 
indeed, of the prediction of reactions which take place when two 
saline solutions of a given composition and strength are mixed— 
and the sociological law of class struggle permits, in many social 
contingencies, of prediction which is of an analogous nature and no 
less sure. When we have determined, e.g., which social classes 
would regard a certain eventual social action—such as a war, a 
particular modification in the institution of property, a given law, 
etc.—as likely to favor their own economic interests, and which 
classes would regard it as likely to damage theirs, and when we find 
out which of these two class groups is the most powerful, has the 
most pressure (poids) as a sociological factor, we are at once able 
to predict with the greatest certainty whether or not this action will 
ensue, 

In order to give this sociological law of class struggle an in- 
creasing capacity for prediction, however, it is necessary to com- 
plete it. The writer has attempted this, in his before-mentioned 
work on socialism, by investigating the laws which govern the vari- 
ations of the pressure exerted by the respective social classes and 
by the investigation of the laws which regulate the way these 
classes act (degree of efficiency and direction of action) when once 
they achieve preponderance over the others. 

But in order to obtain these results the writer was compelled to 
begin by thoroughly elucidating and decidedly rejecting the enor- 
mous and fundamental contradiction of the materialistic interpre- 
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tation of history. On the one hand it proclaims the class struggle as 
the supreme law of history, and that historical events are merely 
the results, the products, of these struggles; while on the other hand 
it denies all effectiveness in changing conditions to the conscious 
action of these classes, the imperturbable flow of economic and 
sociological phenomena in general being supposed to be solely and 
entirely determined by the instrument of production (Marx), or 
the degree of population density (Loria), or by other such exclu- 
sively material factors. 

Once having rejected this fundamental contradiction of his- 
toric materialism and having recognized the conscious action of the 
classes, its whole efficacy as sociological factor, we can pass with 
advantage to the question of the modifiability of sociological phe- 
nomena. 

When a sociologist enters into this argument he frequently be- 
comes vague, confused, contradictory. And this can never be other- 
wise so long as we do not discriminate between the various kinds of 
modifying forces whose pressure upon sociological phenomena we 
wish to measure. 

In all the other sciences, as a matter of fact, the only modifying 
agency is man himself, external to the phenomena to be modified, 
motivated by scientific or technical interests always the same for 
all the operators, and with a modifying effectiveness independent 
of this or that specific human being, inasmuch as all the operators 
can equally avail themselves of the means furnished by science. 
In sociology, on the contrary, the modifying forces are internal, 
ie., they form an integral part of the phenomena to be changed. 
Moreover, each one has his own motives, driving forces; and even 
when sociological knowledge is equal, modifying efficiency varies 
greatly from one to another. Furthermore, the quality of the de- 
sired modification and the power to obtain it will be different ac- 
cording to whether a single individual or a collectivity of individ- 
uals is the operative agency. And in the first case, the quality of the 
desired modification and power to obtain it will differ according t0 
whether the individual has this or that egoistic or altruistic motive, 
this or that amount of the energy proper to the man of action, this 
or that social position. In the second case, the quality of the desired 
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modification and power to obtain it will differ according to the so- 
cial class which is acting, according to this economic motive rather 
than to that, according to this or that numerical proportion of its 
members relative to other groups, according to its economic power 
and to the degree of the extent and completeness of its collective 
consciousness. 

A Napoleon, for instance, will take advantage of the law of 
class struggle in order to realize an egoistic goal of supreme power; 
consequently, in order to attain and maintain this power, he will 
obtain for himself the backing of those social classes which sociol- 
ogy (or his intuition) have indicated as possessing preponderant 
pressure or pressure capacity. The philanthropist, on the other 
hand, will see his illusions concerning the altruism of collectivities 
destroyed by this same law; and he will here find the moving rea- 
sons for no longer losing his time in sermonizing the dominant ex- 
ploiting classes; he will instead employ all his energy in awaken- 
ing an increasingly effective consciousness among the proletariat, 
and thus increasing its pressure as sociological factor. In brief, 
every individual, whatever may be the goals and the sociological 
modifications he proposes, will learn from this law the necessity of 
first finding out which class has an interest in backing his efforts 
toward these goals and modifications; second, he has then simply 
to direct all his actions toward forcing this class into the political 
action and strengthening its pressure. Finally, the different social 
classes, each with its own economic motives and its own effective- 
ness in social changes, will draw upon sociology for extremely valu- 
able information; that is, they will learn how to increase their pres- 
sure, where to concentrate their action most effectively according to 
their relative influence, and so on. 

The sort of change desired and the effectiveness in realizing it 
will therefore be different for each modifying agent; the direction 
and the specific forms which sociology will advise these various 
agents to give to their respective modifying acts will also be differ- 
ent, in order that the maximum effect may be obtained. Conse- 
quently to speak of the modifiability of sociological phenomena in 
general, without further particularization, is to say nothing at all. 
This sociological law of the struggle of the classes, and the 
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other more recently discovered laws before mentioned, manifestly 
introduce a profound change in the way the character of sociolog- 
ical science is conceived. 

In the opinion of the writer, when this fundamental change in 
the way of conceiving of our young science has finally taken place. 
and only then, can we hope that it will make real, substantial, and 


even rapid progress. 
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INDIVIDUAL AND PERSON’ 


LLOYD MORGAN 
St. Leonard’s on Sea, England 


ABSTRACT 


The human being is both an individual and a person. It seems valid to use the 
concept of “individuality” with emphasis on his uniqueness, and the concept of “per- 
sonality” with emphasis on his representative typicality. Every entity, from atom 
to man, is in some measure unique and in some measure typical. But what distin- 
guishes a man from a cow or an ant is that he is a reflectively social person, con- 
templating human life as a drama. He plays a conscious réle in the drama. He is a 
farmer, architect, statesman, etc., speaking and acting as representative of a type. 
Or, he may be speaking and acting for the Zeitgeist. What should be thought of as 

“personal” i is this representative human activity. 


In current literary usage the words “individual” and “person” 
are often used interchangeably. One could quote many passages 
where, for example, stress is laid on someone’s remarkable person- 
ality and then, a little lower down in the pargraph, this is illustrated 
by salient instances of his striking individuality. In such cases it 
seems that either word may be substituted for the other with little 
or no detriment to the meaning which the writer seeks to convey. 

In some cases, however, one or other of the words is felt to be 
more appropriate. Thus one speaks of individuality in literary 
style or in handwriting—perhaps in deportment and dress—feel- 
ing that personality would not here accord with common usage. 
And if it be said that handwriting, in a measure, at.d style, more 
fully, are individual expressions of what the man really is as a per- 
son, still some distinction is implied. 

In the interests of discussion I propose to take up tentatively 
what may seem to be an extravagant position. I suggest that there 
is a sense—not the only sense, but none the less a valid sense—in 
which it may be said that individuality and personality are limiting 
concepts which are logically poles assunder. I use the words in their 
abstract form to earmark these limiting concepts. It must be un- 
derstood, however, that the concrete human being is not individual 
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or person. He exemplifies individuality and personality, just as he 
exemplifies both mental and physical attributes, distinguishable but 
nowise separable. 

In what I shall have to say the emphasis will fall on what we 
distinguish as mental attributes. But we cannot disregard those 
that are physical. And our avenue of approach to some distinction 
between individual and person is from the current usage of common 
speech. May we say of puppies that they severally show marked 
individuality—say in intelligence, in docility, perhaps in greedi- 
ness? But should we speak of them as illustrating differences in 
personality? Or, taking the concrete form of the noun, with respect 
to cows in a field we may speak of half a dozen individuals, but not 
of so many persons. Again, using the adjectival form, it may be 
permissible to say that this Alderney shows certain individual 
traits. But few would speak of these traits as personal. 

It may be said that this is because human folk only are per- 
sonal. That may be true enough. But human folk are individual 
also. If it be urged that animals are not personal, this does not im- 
ply that men are not individual. Since, then, we want in some way 
to distinguish individuality from personality where both are in evi- 
dence, we must seek some criteria, say first a criterion of individu- 
ality. What, then, is distinctive of the individual as such? Is it not 
some touch of uniqueness? 

Let us, however, note that there is a sense in which both words, 
“individual” and “person,” may carry only numerical distinctness. 
Thus, of fledglings, we speak of so many individuals in a nest; of 
men, sO many persons in a room. There is here no stress on the 
presence or the absence of distinctive uniqueness. One is merely 
taking the birds or the men as units, each numerically “singular,” 
that may be counted and can be dealt with severally. Thus we may 
talk of all the individuals of some species. But why use the word 
“individual” in this sense? Why not speak of all the members of 
species? Why not say all red ants, or cuckoos, or lemmings? Why 
not so many birds in a nest, so many guests in a room, or sharehold- 
ers ata meeting? That suffices to indicate numerical distinctness— 
singularity in one sense of this word. Here no stress is laid on their 
singularity in the further sense that each has, or may have, some- 
thing that differentiates it or him from the others. 
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We come back, then, to distinctive uniqueness in individuality. 
And, so far, there seems nothing to preclude our speaking of phys- 
ical or physiological traits as, in this sense, individual. If then, 
such structural and functional characters be included, individual 
uniqueness may, on sufficient evidence, be predicated of this or that 
dog, or daisy, or diatom. It may be predicated of any living or- 
ganism. 

May we go farther? Is the word applicable to anything not 
living, say a crystal of quartz? Here opinions differ. The word 
“individual” may imply something more than uniqueness only. 
Some physicists tell us, however, that could we but know all about 
them, no two atoms or molecules are quite alike. Each is differen- 
tiated with minute but elusive subtlety as a “this” or a “that.” If 
so, whether its singular “thisness” be called individuality or not, it 
illustrates uniqueness no less than does Dick, Tom, or Harry. In 
principle, therefore, something of the same kind as individuality, so 
far as uniqueness is concerned, may be severally distinctive of all 
integral entities throughout nature. Each bears its singular mono- 
mark of uniqueness, though perhaps in so small a measure as to be 
negligible. 

But any given natural entity—be it atom, or molecule, or crys- 
tal; be it cell, multicellular organism, or community of such organ- 
isms—is not only individual in virtue of its uniqueness; it is also 
typical in so far as it represents what I shall here call a type. In 
biological regard the specific characters of each member are typi- 
cal. On these terms the structure or the behavior of any given 
member of the species is individual in virtue of its distinctive 
uniqueness; but it is typical in so far as it represents something 
common to all like members. 

In the further biological treatment of individuality, as dis- 
cussed for example by Professor Julian Huxley, the emphasis falls 
on numerical individuality. In this sense what is spoken of as indi- 
vidual is commonly regarded as typical. Thus the individual devel- 
opment of this or that embryo chick or rabbit is taken as an instance 
that represents the typical course of development in all chicks and 
all rabbits. Here the biological stress is on numerical distinctness 
rather than on differentiating uniqueness. Here it is applicable to 
cells, or to organisms, and may be extended to communities. 
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On this understanding we may start with cells as primary units 
numerically distinguishable; these combine in the unity of organic 
integration to constitute a multicellular organism; and such organ- 
isms, as secondary units, may combine in some mode of social in- 
tegration to constitute a community. Each in turn exemplifies nu- 
merical individuality. We are dealing with a cell, am organism, a 
community. We have thus, in broad outline, three ascending levels 
with advancing stages of such individuality. Many interesting 
problems then arise with respect to intervening stages showing 
varying forms of biological partnership. Are they numerically indi- 
vidual, or not? The salient point, however, is that at any stage, 
earlier or later, the individual is regarded as a relatively independ- 
ent unit. That, I think, is what is meant by speaking of its indi- 
viduality in this sense. But here no stress is laid on the distinction 
I seek to draw between uniqueness as individual and that which is 
typical in that it is not unique but is expressed alike in each several 
and concrete representative of the type. 

Thus we have on the one hand individuality and on the other 
hand what may be called typicality. These, I submit, as limiting 
concepts, are logically opposites, or, as one may put it, poles asun- 
der. In so far as unique this or that—any this or that—this not 
typical. In so far as typical it is, thus far, not unique. Its unique- 
ness is unshared. Its typicality is shared by others. 

But every natural entity—in the widest sense of the word “nat- 
ural”—from atom to man, may be, and I venture to think is, in 
some measure unique, with a singularity all its own, and in some 
measure typical. In concrete being it is always both. 

In search, then, for general principles I submit that, under the 
headings uniqueness and typicality, we may distinguish comple- 
mentary and “polar” concepts that are universal in their range of 
application. We must now pass to human affairs. And here I ask 
whether there is not a sense in which human individuality falls 
under the heading of uniqueness and human personality implies 
. representation of some social type and thus exemplifies typicality. 

To render this view initially plausible one must ask that the ori- 
gin of the word “person” and all its derivatives in connection with 
the drama be borne in mind. And one must raise the question 
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whether the familiar etymology of the word does not count in this 
partly, but not wholly, verbal inquiry. Of course it may be said 
that the word has long ago shaken itself free from the trammels of 
its origin in connection with the masks of the old-time stage. And 
no doubt servitude to etymology may often fetter freedom of 
speech. But sometimes a word’s origin takes us back to something 
that is worthy of preservation. Is it not so in this case? 

Let us, however, turn first to the usage in which little trace is 
left of any primary dramatic implication. There is a comprehensive 
sense in which, as Dr. R. G. Gordon says in his recent work, in 
order “to define a man’s personality adequately, we must describe 
his parentage and race, his bodily structure, his intellectual attain- 
ments, his emotional reactions, his practical achievement,” and all 
that has happened to him “from birth to death.” More concisely, 
“personality,” he says, “might be defined as the emergent synthe- 
sis of the bodily and mental attributes of the individual.” I am not 
criticizing Dr. Gordon’s able treatment of his theme. I merely sug- 
gest that for the words “person” and “individual” we may here 
substitute “man.” It then comes to this: With respect to any given 
man, considered comprehensively in physical, physiological, bio- 
logical, mental, and social regard, we must describe, so far as we 
can, “all there is to him.” 

But for some of us there is a more special regard in which we 
commonly speak of the man as a person—that regard in which we 
should not speak of a cow or an ant as a person. Shall we say that 
in this more special regard he is a reflectively social person, with all 
that this implies? He has reached that level of mental development 
which enables him to contemplate human life as a drama in which 
he and others play their several parts. The emphasis is on reflective 
contemplation. In the “social” life of ants the members of the com- 
munity do play their parts in modes of relation which we can de- 
scribe perhaps in dramatic terms. But can any one of them reflec- 
tively contemplate this “communal” life as a drama? I leave it as 
a question. Anyhow, that is what a man can do and “act” accord- 
ingly. He realizes, or can realize if he pause to think, that he plays 
his part in due relation to the parts that are played by others. And 
I submit that, as person, he always more or less wittingly represents 
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or stands for some social type which he then and there imperson- 
ates. He plays his part as farmer, as architect, as statesman, and so 
forth. This he accepts as his rdéle in life’s drama. And the more 
consistently he acts, the more does he endeavor, deliberately and of 
set purpose, to sustain worthily his réle as representative farmer, or 
architect, or statesman. He has a sense of responsibility in playing 
up to the part that is “intrusted to him” by the “management” 
which he speaks of as “Society.” And this he may do while retain- 
ing all his unique and distinctive “mannerism” in individuality. 

I put the matter dramatically. But my point is that literary 
usage, as distinguished from strictly scientific usage, retains and 
cherishes subtle reminiscences of the dramatic origin of the word 
“person” and its derivatives. It is this that I seek to emphasize. 

The stage helped not a little to socialize a concept which im- 
plies a communal voice that speaks through the mask of the indi- 
vidual actor and serves to evoke a communal response. The player 
impersonates someone who represents a social type. This is obvious 
enough in the dramatis personae of The Rivals: Sir Anthony Ab- 
solute, Lydia Languish, and the rest, in each of whom some human 
trait is dominant. It is less obvious, and may be disputable, where 
historical characters are introduced, say Joan of Arc, or Abraham 
Lincoln. Even here, I think, the author chooses, say as the central 
figure of his play, someone who in real life represented a social 
type. And he claims freedom to treat his theme as dramatist and 
not only as historian. Therein lies his art. Here, however, one must 
ask Mr. Bernard Shaw, or Mr. John Drinkwater, or such a dra- 
matic critic as A. B. W. 

Behind the drama on the theatrical stage is that which we speak 
of as the drama of social life. Are we justified in thus designating 
it? May we interpret social affairs in dramatic terms? Whether 
this procedure be justifiable or not, does not the man of letters 
habitually interpret in these terms? If so, at any rate in literary 
usage, does not the word “person” —admittedly of dramatic origit 
—-still retain at least so much of its original meaning as to imply 
representation of a social type? 

I submit, then, that in much literary usage the person is 4 
ways representative. With some measure of effective realization, 0 
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speech and in action, a man, as person, is, and he claims to be, 
something socially more than he is as individual. He speaks or acts 
as lawyer, as committeeman, as minister of religion; perhaps as 
intimate friend. It is this that marks his representative person- 
ality. 

Contrast with this his idiosyncratic individuality. That which 
is individually unique in you and it. me—perchance some touch of 
originality—is private and unshared. Have not some of us read 
disquisitions on “the fundamental isolation of the individual”? As 
Professor Pringle Pattison says, the individual self is “a unique 
existence which is perfectly impervious to other selves.” Here, as 
I think, he takes individuality in abstraction from personality. 
That which is typically personal as representing some social type 
is public and is shared by others. So far from being perfectly im- 
pervious to others, a man, as person, is above all things socially 
pervious. He voices the judgment of others; he shares the outlook 
of others. 

It may be said, however, that nowadays the word “personal” 
has come to mean private rather than communal. Astronomers, for 
example, say since 1795, speak of the “personal equation.” This is 
intended to denote some uniqueness in this or that observer which 
must be allowed for in order to render his observations typical of 
what Professor Eddington calls the normally equipped human be- 
ing. If, therefore, we lay stress on uniqueness, this “equation” is 
distinctively individual. But as we saw at the outset, the words in 
much current parlance have become synonymous. 

Take, however, a more familiar example. An after-dinner 
speaker, having eulogized his “toast” as a good citizen and a public 
benefactor, asks leave to close on a more personal note. What does 
this mean? Does it not mean that he speaks as a friend of a friend 
and wishes, at the climax of post-prandial oratory, to voice the ver- 
dict of many such friends? There is still something to be said for 
the view that, in the more personal note, he represents a worthy 
type of human folk. 

But after all I seek only to present a point of view which may 
or May not prove acceptable. From that point of view when a man 
speaks with the backing of the whole fellowship of golfers, or of 
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Alpine climbers, or of artists, or of musicians, or of men of science. 
he speaks in each case with a personal, and not only an individual, 
voice. He pronounces representative judgment with a sense of re- 
sponsibility, weighing his words. At long last he may in some meas- 
ure speak for the Zeitgeist. He approaches the limit of all-embrac- 
ing personality. And yet it is just he, the man himself, as actor in 
the social drama, through whom the spirit of his time finds utter- 
ance. Of course no one is big enough, or sufficiently comprehensive 
in his outlook, to speak for mankind at its best. But Shakespeare 
had a pretty large personality in this sense. Was his individual 
uniqueness any the less? 

And not only does a man, as typical person, speak with a com- 
munal voice; he sees things with the communal eye. At a meeting 
of the British Association there is much discussion of the external 
world from many points of view. There are as many individual 
points of view as there are members in session. But there is the 
comprehensive outlook which ali the members of our fellowship 
share as representative men of science. This affords one way of 
defining an external world common to all of us. Thus Professor 
Eddington characterizes that world as “‘a synthesis of appearances 
from all possible points of view.”” Some may say that, though this 
it is, it is something more than this. But let that pass. The question 
here is: Whose is this comprehensive outlook? It is ours—that of 
each one of us and all of us—in so far as we are normally equipped 
human beings. “We have,” says Professor Eddington, “‘a fairly 
definite idea of a normally equipped human being, and it is to his 
standard of appreciation that the concept of the external world of 
physics particularly relates.” May I for “normally equipped hu- 
man being whose outlook comprises a synthesis of appearances 
from all points of view” substitute “representative person as sCi- 
entific inquirer’’? 

The antithesis I have drawn is that of uniqueness and typicali- 
ty where the same natural entity affords an instance of both. |: 
there a valid sense in which one may say that in the human indi- 
vidual, as such, the emphasis falls on his uniqueness; in the humat 
person, as such, on what one may call his representative typicality’ 

We have the two words “individual” and “person.” Not inire 
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quently we use them interchangeably. In my opinion it would be 
well to differentiate in the way I have indicated. This may be only 
an individual opinion. But as I read what is written on personality, 
in general literature, in psychology, in sociology, and in works ex- 
pressive of religious thought, I venture to think that it is in a meas- 
ure personal, and that, however inadequately, I voice the judgment 
of some others. 
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A NEW CENSUS AND AN OLD THEORY: 
DIVISION OF LABOR IN THE PRELITERATE’* WORLD 


WALTER T. WATSON 
University of Illinois 


ABSTRACT 


“Primitive communism” vs. “solitary hunter.”—The ancient theory that divi- 
sion of labor is non-existent in the preliterate world is perpetuated in two mutually 
inconsistent forms: (1) The work of these peoples i is done in common—the task of 
one is the task of all. (2) Primitive man is a non-co-operative “solitary hunter” 
carrying on life and labor independently of his fellows. Census method.—This theory 
is here tested by a labor census which classifies cases derived from published works 
concerning thirty tribes, division of labor being conceived, for purposes of the census, 
as occurring whenever any activity becomes a recognized function of a particular 
person, sex, or group of persons. Functional differentiation.—On the basis of degree 
or type of specialization, three distinct classes of activities emerge in the census: 
regular, incidental, occasional. Regular activities are, for the most part, daily, full- 
time functions of those who engage in them, and correspond to the occupations of 
literate industrial society. Incidental activities occur in the course of a broader and 
more general set of activities or occupation. Occasional activities are performed at 
more or less irregular or unexpected intervals, or at stated periods widely separated 
in time. The appearance of these classes of activities under each of thirteen func- 
tional groupings (medicine, craftsmanship, etc.) assigns the theory above outlned to 
the fascinating library of academic mythology, and warrants an alternative formula- 
tion: (1) Division of labor is coextensive with preliterate social life. (2) Specializa- 
tion by craft and occupation may be found in some form in every preliterate tribe. 
Differentiation within popuiation classes—The fact of division of labor receives 
wider significance in its relation to (1) sex, (2) age, (3) physical strength, (4) mari- 
tal condition, etc. These factors cross-cut functional lines and are, in some sense, the 
results of the cultural assignment of functions in any given situation. There are, in 
fact, all sorts of social divisions of labor, and the unending complexity of these di- 
visions must be viewed as coextensive with the infinite number of relationships, 
classifications, and stratified layers of preliterate social life, as well as with the man- 
ifold conceptions which individuals have of each other’s abilities, capacities, and fit- 
nesses for special duties. 


Primitive communism.—lIt is the purpose of this paper to test 
an ancient theory by a modern method. The old method was gen- 
eralization; the one here applied, particularization. The theory, 
commonly known as “primitive communism,” though recently 
called in question,” persists, nevertheless, both in its original form 

* See Ellsworth Faris, “Preliterate Peoples: Proposing a New Term,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXX, No. 6, May, 1925. 

* See especially Robert H. Lowie, Primitive Society ; B. Malinowski, Argonau's 
of the Western Pacific; and, with some reservations as to theoretical formulation, 
W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of Society. 
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and in conjunction with multiplied other abstractions that have 
been deduced from it. 

Communism, of course, means absence of private property and 
ownership in common by the group. But, as here discussed and as 
even more widely conceived, it means that division of labor in the 
preliterate world is nonexistent, that the work of these peoples is 
done in common, and that what is the task of one is the task of all. 
Closely related and bearing frequently the same classifying label, 
but in exact antithesis to the foregoing, is the assumption, oddly 
enough by many of the same writers, of the non-co-operative “soli- 
tary hunter” “who sought food independently and regardless of his 
fellows.’””* 

These two latter interpretations are alike in that they deny the 
phenomena of differentiated preliterate labor. The following for- 
mulations—a few from the many available in the literature of so- 
cial science—direct attention to this general point of view. 


In nature conditions there is no work and consequently no division of 


labour.* 
[In] the primeval age . . . . neither labour nor division of labour was 


known, but simply the necessity of keeping together in hordes.® 


Primitive man lives in isolation and hates his neighbor. He lacks the in- 
stincts that lead men to live in intimate relations and assist each other in pro- 
duction. Under these conditions the principle of the division of labor cannot 
be utilized.® 


In primitive times . . . . even the most pressing needs, such as keeping 
social order and securing food supplies, were . . . . cared for by customs which 
made all members of a group participate in all types of activity." 


There was very little division of labor and practically no such thing as spe- 
cialization of tasks in the hunting and fishing stages [and], no distinct differen- 
tiation between employer and employee functions [in the] pastoral stage.* 


*F. W. Blackmar and J. L. Gillen, Outlines of Sociology, p. 89. 

“F. Muller-Lyer, The History of Social Development, p. 267. 

* Ibid., p. 328. 

*Simon N. Patten, The Theory of Dynamic Economics, p. 141. 

"Hornell Hart, Social Life and Institutions, pp. 84-85. 

“Gordon Watkins, An Introduction to the Study of Labor Problems, p. 10. 
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For primitive man . . . . there is little division of labor. What one man 
can do all can do.® 


This, then, is the theory. Plato*® enunciated it; Durkheim" 
accepted it and incorporated it as an essential aspect of his analy- 
sis; and the social scientists of the present era are broadcasting it 
to more thousands than one can think of with equanimity. 

What are the facts? To what extent, if at all, may division of 
labor be said to characterize the work of preliterate peoples? In 
what activities, if any, does differentiation occur? Is occupational 
specialization fact or fiction? 

Census method.—In order to answer these and related ques- 
tions, a labor and vocational census has been made of thirty tribes 
selected on the basis of geographical distribution, cultural diversi- 
ty, varying population, and available data. 

No tribal bureaus of census, of fisheries, of agricultural eco- 
nomics, of labor statistics, of mining and manufacturing; no de- 
partments of commerce and labor and agriculture and interior 
have records which can be consulted with reference to the points 
raised. This does not mean that such bureaus do not exist. The 
Banyoro (Central Africa) king makes a yearly census of his sub- 
jects, his flocks, and his herds. But the results of his enumerations 
have not been written down. It has, therefore, been necessary to 
rely upon primary sources from outside observers—monographic 
studies, reports by anthropologists and ethnologists, accounts of 
scientific expeditions, government documents, and findings of mis- 
sionaries, travelers, etc. 

For the purposes of the census, division of labor has been con- 
ceived as occurring whenever any activity becomes a recognized 
function of a particular person, sex, or group of persons. The 1,532 
cases excerpted have been recorded on specially prepared forms 
and the results summarized in Tables I, II, III, IV, Figure 1, and 
Chart I. 

This census has one characteristic in common with all other 
censuses: it is not a perfect census. Neither is the occupational 


*R. T. Ely, Outlines of Economics, pp. 27-30. 
* Davies and Vaughan, Republic of Plato with Analysis, pp. xiv-xv. 
“ Emile Durkheim, De La Division Du Travail Social, Livres 1 et 11. 
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census of United States a perfect census; the Department of Com- 
merce admits this fact. The census for 1920 lists silk-weavers in 
the state of Idaho. But there is no silk-weaving in Idaho. 

One of the reasons why this census is not perfect is because it 
has been derived, as previously stated, from published works, and 
the completeness of these sources varies with authors and areas 
considered. The first strike census in the United States was also 
derived from “published works,”** and the present strike censuses 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics depend, in large measure, upon 
newspapers, trade journals, labor periodicals, etc. 

Another reason why this census is not perfect is because the 
talent of its takers has varied. The talent of the takers of other 
censuses has also varied. United States census enumerators work 
piece-work and for wages. The enumerators” of this census paid 
for the opportunity of making it and were selected on the basis of 
specific interest in the problems underlying it. 

There are other census comparisons which might be made. The 
United States occupational census covers more pages, but this cen- 
sus covers more territory (Fig. 1). The United States census in- 
cludes more figures, but more time per figure was spent upon the 
figures which this census includes. For certain purposes—specifi- 
cally for the understanding of the modern workaday world—this is 
a more important census than the occupational census of United 
States for any given decade. This is, of course, a large statement. 
It is obviously not a scientific statement. It is a matter of opinion 
—of individual interpretation as to how much contribution the 
study of preliterate labor can make to the complex vocational prob- 
lems of the Western world. It has nothing whatever to do with the 
validity and use of either census. 

Functional differentiation Table I is a comparison of the ex- 
tent of division of labor, i.e., the number of activities or specialized 


"Third Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor (1887), pp. 1029, 1107-8. 

“The writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance given in making this census 
by Miss Frances Ellis, Mr. Thornton Merriam, Mr. Charles Newcomb, and Mrs. 
William Burke, graduate students, and by seventeen undergraduates of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The work was done in connection with classes in Social Origins and 
The Mind of Primitive Man of Professor Ellsworth Faris, 1925, 1926, and 1928. 
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TABLE I 


A COMPARISON OF THE EXTENT oF Drviston oF LaBor In THIRTY 
PRELITERATE TRIBES 


Encylopedia Bet 


Sum of Column M and Column F, 
men and women. 


class Saonutties of South American tribes are fragmentary and literature incomplete. Guiana-Indians is a 
hed to ced all of which aze to be 
intel ato the bests occupied. Central-Arawaks, similiarly, is a more or less gen- 
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SPECIALIZED 
FUNCTIONS 
EstTIMATED 
TRIBE Location Tyre PoPpULATION 
Given* 
M F {Total 
t 
Africa: 
Baganda.....-.. I-3 ,000,000 49 a1 70 
Banyoro.......-- - od) was 99 3I| 125 
Hottentot.......| Southern 45 13 58 
Masai..........-| Southeastern Pastora! 30-40 ,000 35 25| 60 ; 
Somali..........] Eastern Pastoral! 20} 16) 35 
Asia: 
A i Naga....| Eastern India Agric.-Past. La of Naga 33) 161 45 
Northeast Assam tural Hill District 
Chuckchee.......| Northeast Asia ing-Past. 12,000 20) §2 
Sema Naga......| Northeast India tural 40} 61 
Todas...........| Southern India Pastoral 700 37 1s} 27 
Australia: 
‘sein -ceeeeee| Central Hunting Largest in Central 26 13 38 
Australia 
Warramunga.....| Central Hunting 23 s| 27 
.....| Bering Strait Fishing-Hunt 8 
imos-BS ..... -Hunt. 35 I 53 
Ponca...........| Okla. and Nebr. 833 (1906) 13 23 
Pueblo..........{ Southwest U.S. Agricultural { } $3) 34) 49 
Tlinglit.........] Southeast Alaska | Hunt.-Fish. 8,597 (1861) 18} 18] 36 
South America:t 
Central-Arawaks.| North Brazil and So.| Agric.-Hunt. 18 8} 625 
British Guiana { 
Guiana-Indians . .| British Guiana Hunting-Fish. 18 
Jivaro...........| Ecuador and Peru Agricultural 15-20 ,000 8 9 17 
Oceania and Islands: 
Andaman........| Andaman Islands Hunting 16} 16) 29 
Bay of Bengal) i 
Bontoc-Igorot... . Isles Agricultural 76,000 54 34 88 ‘ 
(Mid: Pacific) | 
Melanesians. ....| Melanesia (South Horticultural- 42 ; 
Negrit Philippine Isles Hunting 
NOBTILOS... un 14 Ir 25 
Tinguians.......] Philippine Isles Hunt.-Agric. 20,000 in towns 25} 35) 60 
a Norden, White and Black in Bost 4 Africa, 
oncerni vica, pp. 20-21; J. H. Hutton, 
Bogarus, The p. 22 W.H.R. 
and F. <, See Across Australia, 1, 185 (Arunta); 
); F. ny n Indians, 
A Study of the Tlinglits of Alaska, p. 117 (Tiiagiis); 
; waks); Rafael Karsten, Blood Revenge, War, and Victory 
eas I . x (Jivaro); A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc-Igorot, p. 168; 
>} 
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functions, discovered in the survey of the literature of the thirty 
tribes studied. On the basis of the degree or type of specialization, 
the activities included, though not separately treated in this table, 
fall into three distinct classes: regular, incidental, and occasional. 
Regular activities are, for the most part, daily, full-time functions 
of those who engage in them, and correspond, in the main, to the 
occupations of literate industrial society. They are the major tasks 
upon which individuals depend for a livelihood, as, for example, 
practicing witchcraft, blacksmithing, pottery-making, administer- 
ing government, etc. Incidental activities are those functions which 
occur in the course of a broader and more general set of activities 
or occupation. They are usually performed daily or nearly so, and 
more or less regularly, as, for example, carrying water, gathering 
firewood, fumigating and washing milk-vessels, stringing beads, 
hunting insects or lizards, cooking kangaroo intestines, etc. All of 
these activities, it will be noted, are incidental to being a housewife. 
Finally, occasional activities are those functions performed at more 
or less irregular and unstated or unexpected intervals, or at stated 
periods widely separated in time, as, for example, preparing the 
marriage feast, building a floating-house of papyrus grass, mak- 
ing rain, burying the dead, crowning the queen, castrating bull 
calves, etc. 

Tribes showing the most extensive specialization are Banyoro 
(Central Africa), Mafulu (New Guinea), Nei (Hawaiian Islands), 
Bontoc-Igorot (Philippine Islands), and Baganda (Central Afr- 
ca). This does not mean that these tribes are necessarily the most 
specialized, although such an assumption would be roughly correct. 
More accurately, however, it means that, in the study made and 
on the basis of available literature excerpted, more cases of divided 
activity were discovered for these tribes. The completeness of the 
material for any given group is, throughout, always a matter of 
question. There is one point, however, that is not a matter of ques 
tion: division of labor is a universal phenomena and may be found, 
in greater or lesser measure, in every human society, preliterate 4 
well as literate. 

Table II classifies and analyzes by function the activities of 
the thirty peoples studied. The most extensive specialization undet 
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| TABLE I 
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TABLE II-—Continued 


FUNCTION 


VI | VII} VIII 


TriBE AND CONTINENT 


Medicine 
Animal Industry 
Hunting 

Fishing 

P 1 Servi 
Government 


South America: 
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each of the several functional classifications is as follows: medi- 
cine, Melanesians, Todas; magic and religion, Todas, Marquesas, 
Banyoro, Ponca; practices associated with birth, death, puberty, 
and marriage, Masai, Banyoro, Baganda, Warramunga; art, music, 
and education, Nei, Bering Strait Eskimos, Melanesians; crafts- 
manship and manufacturing, Mafulu, Tinguians, Banyoro, Nei, 
Hottentot, Marquesas; trade and commerce, Masai, Chuckchee, 
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Baganda, Banyoro; animal industry, Banyoro, Hottentot, Todas," 
Chuckchee, Somali; agriculture, Bontoc-Igorot, Mafulu, Banyoro, 
Tinguians, Pueblo; hunting, Hottentot, Osage, Tlinglit, Labrador 
Eskimos, Baganda, Banyoro; fishing, Nei, Sema Naga, Bontoc- 
Igorot, Tinguians; domestic activities, Bontoc-Igorot, Marquesas, 
Pueblo, Banyoro, Sema Naga, Arunta; personal service, Nei, Ban- 
yoro; government, Banyoro, Sema Naga, Nei, Mafulu, Baganda, 
Todas, Pueblo, Melanesians. 

Once more, as with Table I, these data are primarily significant, 
not because of any comparison between specific tribes as such, but 
because they point concretely and minutely to the universality of 
functional differentiation within every human grouping. 

Table III compares occupational specialization and isolates, 
therefore, those activities of the preceding tables which are regular, 
together with those which, though incidental or occasional, suggest, 
when combined, definite occupations. These data do not mean that 
there are 551 different occupations in the thirty tribes surveyed. 
They mean that, in the literature examined, there are 80 different 
occupations among the Nei, 67 among the Banyoro, 39 among the 
Baganda, 33 among the Marquesas, 5 among the Bering Strait Eski- 
mos, etc., and that the gross sum of these figures is 551. But sha- 
man or priest may, for example, be counted many times—once for 
each tribe maintaining the specialty. Only in the sense, therefore, 
that the cultures are distinct and the precise requirements for an 
occupation in any given locality more or less at variance may these 
551 vocations be conceived as different. 

Among the occupations listed are the following: architect, 
auctioneer, axe-maker, bag-maker, bailiff, barber, bard, bark-cloth 
maker, basket-maker, beggar, belt-maker, blacksmith, blanket- 
maker, bow-and-arrow maker, bowman, brewer, builder, canoe- 
builder, canoe-man, cap-maker, carder, carpenter, captain, carver 
and wood-worker, chamber-man, chief, subchief, chiefess, clair- 
voyant, cloth-dyer, coffin-maker, cowman, cook, counselor, crier, 
dairy-maid, dance-apron maker, decorator, dish-maker, diviner, 
drum-maker, drummer, entertainer, executioner, fan-maker, far- 


“Table II does not show this fact because activities connected with buffalo 
care are grouped under other headings. 
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mer, feather worker, ferryman, fife-player, fire-tender, first reaper, 
first sower, fisherman, flute-maker, fly-swatter, furrier, garter- 
maker, genealogist, general, ginner, great instructor, guard, ham- 


TABLE III 


A COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALIZATION IN 
Turrty PRELITERATE TRIBES 


OccuPATIONS 
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mock-maker, hairdresser, headdress-maker, headman-over-goats, 
headman-over-sheep, herald, herb-doctor, herdsman, hook-maker, 
housewife, hula-dancer, hunter, iron-worker, judge, keeper-of-the- 
sacred-fire, keeper-of-the-spittoon, king, king’s cook, king’s cook’s 


‘ 
TRIBE 
M F Total 
Africa: 
57 I 67 
20 24 
II 13 
Asia: 
Angami Naga............ II 16 
8 II 
Sema 7 II 
15 17 
Australia: 
Warramunga............ 8 I 9 
North America: 
ihe Eskimos—Bering Strait .. . 3 2 5 
Eskimos—Labrador...... 5 I 6 
+ 8 2 10 
16 6 19 
13 10 23 
South America: 
ris Central-Arawaks......... 7 2 9 
Se Guiana-Indians.......... 3 7 9 
ae Oceania and Islands: 
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servant, knife-maker, knitter, laborer, labret-maker, leather-work- 
er, lord-of-the-tobacco-pipes, magician, man-who-looks-after-ev- 
erything, maple-sugar worker, mason, master-of-the-beer-pots-and- 
brewery, master-of-drums, master-of-spears, mat-maker, medicine- 
man, assistant medicine-man, chief medicine-man, merchant, 
messenger, midwife, milkman, milkmaid, miller, mittin-maker, 
moccasin-maker, music-man, net-maker, nurse, orator, overseer- 
of-the-king’s-women, pig-sticker, pipe-maker, poet, poison-maker, 
police, pot-maker, potter, priest, higher priest, inferior priest, 
prime-minister, professional mourner, prophet, queen, ring-maker, 
sacrificer, salt-worker, salt-vendor, scout-for-king’s-harem, seer, 
shaman, shell-money maker, slave, sled-driver, soldier, soothsayer, 
sorcerer, spinner, standard-bearer, steward, stone-worker and carv- 
er, storyteller, string-maker, surgeon, tailor, tanner, tatooer, tax 
collector, thief, tooth-fundi, trader, trapper, turtle-fisherman, vest- 
maker, village burier, weapon-maker, weather wizard, weaver, 
wind-maker, wine-maker, witch-doctor. 

Table IV and Chart I summarize and compare by function the 
1,532 cases of division of labor (divided activities) and the 589 
cases of occupational specialization. Division of labor, on the basis 
of gross totals, is most extensive in craftsmanship and manufactur- 
ing, followed by domestic activities, magic and religion, practices 
associated with birth, etc., and government. It is least extensive in 
fishing, animal industry, trade and commerce, personal service, and 
hunting. Medicine, art, music, and education, and agriculture come 
midway in the list. 

When occupations only are considered, the order is craftsman- 
ship and manufacturing, magic and religion, government, medicine, 
practices associated with birth, etc., art, music, and education, do- 
mestic activities, personal service, trade and commerce, agricul- 
ture, hunting, fishing, and animal industry. 

The relatively small number of occupations in proportion to 
the functions performed in practices associated with birth, death, 
marriage, and puberty, and in art, music, and education, is due to 
the excessive number of occasional and periodic activities falling 
within these classifications. Similarly, in domestic activities and 
agriculture the proportion is low because of the incidental nature 
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of much of the work. One raises yams and cooks them, harvests 
beans and shells them, hoes corn and grinds it, and is, strictly 
speaking, neither sufficiently farmerette nor housewife to be classi- 
fied occupationally. 

Differentiation within population classes—Facts summarized 
in this chapter have been directed to two propositions: (1) Divi- 


TABLE IV 


SumMMARY BY FUNCTION OF 589* Cases oF OcCUPATIONAL SPECIALIZATION 
AND 1,532? CASES OF Drvision oF LaBor IN THIRTY 
PRELITERATE TRIBES 


FUNCTIONS 


FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


Magic and religion 
Practices attendant on birth, death, 
iage, puberty 
Art, music, education 
Craftsmanship and manufacturing 
Trade, transportation, communication, 
and commerce 


Division of Labor tn the elimination of sex d 
of Extent of] of erence (1532 —1485) 
and the total used data possible. 


between “Function” and tion” 


sion of labor is coextensive with preliterate social life. (2) Speciali- 
zation by craft and occupation may be found in some form in every 
preliterate tribe. A more complete statement would involve also 
some reference to differentiation on the basis of (1) sex, (2) ag, 
(3) physical strength, and (4) marital condition. All of these fac- 
tors cross-cut functional lines and are, in some sense, the results o/ 
the cultural assignment of functions in any given situation. 


4 
Occupations 
M F Total M F Total 
65 | 17 82] 45 II 56 
143 | 36 179] 74 | 15 | 8 
109 | 5§2 161 27 12 39 
72 | 33 | 23 9 32 
181 | 93 274 | 93 | 30 | 123 
wig 42) 17 59 | 22 3 25 
sees 42 | 65 107 | 15 10 25 
59 8 67 | 2x 2 23 
Fishing... 37 | 12 49 10 4 23 
Domestic activities... 58 | 124 182 | 14 18 32 
Personal 42 | 22 63 | 21 11 | 32 
154 | 64 5 69 
he 1,532 | 456 | 133 | 580 
tp * Table III (A Comparison of Occupational Specialization in Thirty Preliterate Tribes) shows « 
total of oF $57 i the sex columns are totaled without eliminating duplications In the fascia 
classificati iven, this refinemen w or any 
sex or total) has i.e.,@ or may perform are classified 
ye a h classification he would prefer to be 
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Table IV and Chart I suggest the more important facts as to 
sex. Males carry on 67 per cent of the activities and are listed in 77 
per cent of the occupations. For females, the corresponding per- 
centages are 33 and 23. Considered in the aggregate, females lead 
males in but two functional classifications, domestic activities and 
agriculture, and in but one occupational grouping, domestic activi- 


CHART I 


Per Cent ANALYSIS OF SEXUAL Drviston oF Labor IN THIRTY PRELITERATE 
Terres: By Function AND OccuPaATION* 


Cratsmanship and 


turing (274 


Magic and Religion (177) 


Mariage, Puberty 


(161) 


Government (154) 

Agriculture (107) 

Art, Music, Education (105) RASS 
Medicine (82) 

Hunting (67) 

Personal Service (63) 


— 


i.e., Occupations 


Regular Activities, 


Communication and Com- 
merce (59) 


Animal Industry (50) 


* Based upon Table IV: Function of 589 Cases of Occupational Specialization and 1,532 
Cases of Division of Labor in Thirty iterate Tribes. 

t In a few cases, “ ” includes one of several incidental and occasional activities which, 
when combined, suggest definite occupations. 


Occasional Activities 


ties. In this field women perform more than twice as many func- 
tions, 

For any specific classification (except government), special lo- 
calities or tribes can always be found, however, where women carry 
on an equal or greater number of activities than the men, depending 
upon the particular distribution and assignment of the labors of the 
tribe. Thus, in craftsmanship and manufacturing, females among 
the Somali, Sema Naga, Bering Strait Eskimos, Osage, Ponca, 
Tlinglit, Negritos, and Tinguians equal or exceed males in the num- 
ber of tasks performed (Table II). 
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Cultural allotment of work to age and age groups is a further 
aspect of functional differentiation which is universal among pre- 
literate peoples. The 1,532 cases studied contain 1or1 specific ref- 
erences to the fact of age, and even more to youth and childhood. 

The most striking fact which the census shows with reference 
to the aged is their domination of the practices associated with 
birth, purification, puberty, marriage, and death. More often than 
not, in activities attendant on these occasions, old people will be 
found performing important services. This does not mean that oth- 
ers do not assist. It means that age is overwhelmingly found in po- 
sitions of ceremonial honor and authority. 

Among the functions performed by old people in connection 
with these practices are the following: building a new fireplace on 
the occasion of childbirth (Angami Naga), taking the place of 
the father in case of his inability to attend his wife (Angami 
Naga),"* assisting the chief-medium at the time of childbirth (Tin- 
guian),** disposing of the afterbirth (Tinguian),** rolling the babe 
in mud or snow and howling to drive away evil spirits (Bering 
Strait Eskimos), baptizing the infant (Tinguian) ,*° conducting 
special child-naming ceremony (Masai),” singing and dropping 
tobacco from a pipe onto the left toes during baptism (Osage),” 
circumcizing boys in return for tobacco leaves (Bontoc-Igorot) ,” 
teaching tribal customs to boys and girls at puberty (Banyoro),” 
conducting puberty schools which sometimes continue for four 
months—done by certain wise men, both old and learned, who bear 
the title of Oknirabata or Great Instructor (Arunta),”* assisting 


“J. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 342. 

* Ibid., p. 342. 

™ Fay-Cooper Cole, The Tinguian, p. 262. 

* Ibid., p. 265. 

*” H. L. Aldrich, Arctic Alaska and Siberia, p. 155. 

*D. C. Worcester, Non-Chrisiian Tribes of Northern Luzon, p. 859. 

™ C. W. Hobley, Ethnology of A-Kamba and Other East African Tribes, p. 126. 
” P. Dickerson, History of the Osage Nation, p. 9. 

™ A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc-Igorot, p. 63. 

™* John Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, p. 78. 

*B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 


241, 127. 
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the father of a child in “Passing of the Fence,” a ceremony asso- 
ciated with circumcision (Masai) ,** making the match and officiat- 
ing throughout the betrothal period (Sema Naga, Angami Naga) ,”’ 
sitting on the platform during the marriage ceremony (Negritos ) ,** 
sprinkling the married couple to complete the union (Hottentot) ,” 
conducting the ceremony before an interrment and giving the last 
message of the deceased to the bereaved family (Tinguian),*° 
watching the corpse at night (Ao Naga),** digging the grave and 
burying the dead (Sema Naga),** dividing the property of a dead 
man (Warramunga).** 

Almost as important as the relation of the elders to the prac- 
tices named is their functional association with the affairs of gov- 
ernment, legislation, adjudication, etc. Among the governmental 
and quasi-governmental activities undertaken by them are the fol- 
lowing: serving as clan-chief (Masai) ,** advising the village ( Ber- 
ing Strait Eskimos) ,** serving on the council of elders or headmen 
which administers tribal life (Warramunga, Tinguian),** acting as 
chiefs of kraals (Hottentots),*’ dictating the policies and actions 
of the headman (Arunta),** choosing the headman of the village 
(Tinguian, Angami Naga), settling clan and village disputes (An- 


* A.C. Hollis, The Masai, pp. 294-06. 
"J. H. Hutton, The Sema Naga, p. 238; J. H. Hutton, The Angami Naga, 
p. 220. 


*W. A. Reed, The Negritos of Zambales, p. 59. 

* A. S. Quatrefages, The Pygmies, p. 28. 

* Fay-Cooper Cole, The Tinguian, p. 288. 

"W.C. Smith, The Ao Naga Tribe of Assam, p. 104. 

* J. H. Hutton, The Sema Naga, pp. 217-18. 

* B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, Across Australia, I1, 401. 

“ C. H. Stigand, Little Land of Zinj, pp. 212-13. 

*E. W. Nelson, Eskimos about Bering-Strait, p. 304. 

* B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 22; 
Cole, op. cit., p. 360. 

"G. W. Theal, The Yellow and Dark-Skinned People of South Africa, p. 86. 

*B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 
20, 24. 


” Cole, op. cit., p. 360. 
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gami Naga, Ao Naga) ,*° throwing a horn into the fire at the end of 
the feast in which a chief is installed (Masai) ,“* punishing the more 
serious crimes such as “bone-giving” (causing death by evil magic) 
and violation of the strict marriage laws (Arunta) ,** lecturing dis- 
obedient youths on tribal laws (Warramunga),“* acting as head- 
man of a hunting party and distributing to each man his share of 
the game (Negritos),** steering the war-canoe—done by an old 
woman of rank (Bering Strait Eskimos),** building the fire of 
peace at the cessation of hostilities (Sema Naga) .* 

In addition to government and practices associated with spe- 
cial occasions, medicine, religion, and magic account for a con- 
siderable number of the activities of the aged. A few of these are 
driving away the offending Anito who causes sickness (Bontoc-Igo- 
rot),*” healing the sick and traiming medicine-men (Warramun- 
ga),** healing the sick by dancing around the patient and assisting 
him to turn somersaults—these Mediquillos are held accountable 
if death occurs (Negritos),** conducting religious ceremonies— 
done by the oldest man in the village (Angami Naga),”° serving as 
Putir or priest in charge of the welfare of a community (Ao 
Naga),*’ acting as mediums when warned late in life by trembling 
fits of their qualifications for the profession (Tinguian) ,” singing, 
praying, and conducting a bonfire ceremony in time of drought 
(Masai) making rain (Angami Naga),"* calling up spirits and 


“ Ibid., p. 143; Smith, op. cit., p. 124. 

“A. C. Hollis, The Masai, p. 300. 

“ B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 25. 
“ Idem, Across Australia, TI, 401. 

“W. A. Reed, The Negritos of Zambales, p. 48. 

“A. P. Niblack, Indians of the Northwest Coast, p. 353. 
“J. H. Hutton, The Sema Nagas, p. 179. 

* Jenks, op. cit., p. 198. 

“ B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, Across Australia, I, 401. 
“ Reed, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 

” J. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 186. 

"W.C. Smith, cp. cit., p. 89. 

™ Fay-Cooper Cole, of. cit., p. 401. 

"A.C. Hollis, op. cit., p. 348. 

“J. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 236. 
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officiating at ceremonies determining the presence of game (Labra- 
dor Eskimos) 

Other activities of old people are teaching songs and traditions 
(Bering Strait Eskimos) ,** pouring milk and honey-wine on the 
ground before raids (Masai)," piercing ears in return for a piece 
of wood (Angami Naga),”* intercepting a wild reindeer that has 
been speared in midstream (Chuckchee),”* tattooing—just one old 
woman in each village is qualified (Ao Naga),°° inaugurating sow- 
ing and reaping of rice and millet crops (Angami Naga),” hoeing 
corn to assist the men (Hopi) ,** supervising young men in cutting 
and hollowing out a canoe (Andaman), assisting in house-build- 
ing (Melanesians of Solomon Isles) ,“* manufacturing wooden dolls 
for sale (Angami Naga),®* collecting firewood, building houses, 
acting as sentries, carrying loads; and doing other rough work— 
refers to the old women (Masai), carrying on petty crafts and 
making pipes from goat’s bone or rhinoceros horn (Masai) ,*’ pur- 
chasing poison for arrows (Masai),°* and bartering for food (Ma- 
sai ) 

Young people and children, like the aged, have special réles 
which vary from tribe to tribe in the division of labor process. The 


types of activity in which they engage seem, in the main, to be of 
an equitable and common-sense character in view of the particular 
backgrounds underlying each. 


“ E. W. Hawkes, The Labrador Eskimo, p. 128. 
“ E. W. Nelson, op. cit., pp. 286, 348. 

"A.C. Hollis, op. cit., p. 349. 

“J. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 341. 

” Waldemar Bogoras, The Chuckchee, p. 134. 

” W. C. Smith, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

“J. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 167. 

“ Walter Hough, The Hopi Indians, pp. 67, 69. 
“A.R. Brown, The Andaman Islanders, p. 42. 
“ Gevege Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 204. 
“H. J. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 67. 
“S.L. Hinde, The Last of the Masai, p. 68. 

"A. C. Hollis, op. cit., p. 332. 

Ibid., p. 341. 

“H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate. 
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In addition to the preparatory labors for the tasks which they 
follow through life, one finds girls and young women performing 
such functions as the following: attending the birth of twins and 
assisting the mother in their care, acting as a nursemaid, nursing 
pups by permitting them to suckle chewed-up seal from their lips, 
serving as personal attendant to the king and smearing his body 
with butter and medicine, knocking out teeth at puberty, serving 
as royal milkmaid, guarding the temple fire following dedication 
to the god, and sprinkling warriors with milk in honor of their serv- 
ices during a raid. Similarly, boys and young men cut firewood by 
lot for the gang, attend a pregnant woman by beating the grass 
on either side of her pathway, herd sheep and goats, make coffins 
for relatives, make rain, and guard the chief while waiting to win 
rank and power for themselves. 

Tasks of children vary all the way from tending babies to col- 
lecting sticks and stones near hostile borders in anticipation of a 
projected battle. Other sample activities of children are cleaning 
cooking utensils, fetching water, chopping firewood, and assisting 
their parents with miscellaneous household duties, guarding crops 
against flocks of birds, weeding crops, snaring small birds for food, 
capturing fish by hand in shallow water, serving as cowherds, tend- 
ing sheep and goats, milking goats, announcing the approach of the 
sacred cattle—an office held by a sacrosanct boy herald from the 
age of nine or ten until puberty, furnishing the power to crush 
sugar-cane, working as apprentices to smiths and smelters, collect- 
ing gums of myrrh for delivery to the coast, washing the corpse, 
beating the war-drum, beating the drum and singing songs when 
on the march, shooting birds to obtain plumes for warriors, making 
rain, offering special songs for rain, and making medicine. 

Not only is there a distribution of functions to sex and age 
groups, but, in the third place, the labors of the preliterate world 
are meted out along lines of strength and special physical charac- 
teristics. Thus, among the Sema Nagas, men and women too old or 
feeble to work in the fields remain at home and dry paddy.”” Among 
the Bontoc-Igorots, old people and children help during the day to 


J. H. Hutton, The Sema Naga, p. 117. 
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protect the grain from birds, rats, and monkeys by patrolling ter- 
race walls, while at night men and women of more vigorous years 
drive off the wild hogs by means of bonfires.” Children and idiots 
act as Angami Naga cowherds, receiving two baskets of paddy per 
annum for their care of grazing cattle."* Old men assist Masai 
boys in similar work.’* Among the Hottentots, young men break 
in oxen as a test of strength."* Strong girls of the Baganda hold 
children on their backs while an old man pours a specially prepared 
baptismal mixture over their heads.” On the occasion of the in- 
stallation of a Masai chief, the two strongest men of the tribe hold 
the bullock that is to be sacrificed; ** while, in the same tribe, the 
young men who are the warriors gain strength by living, with their 
boy servants, in slaughter houses and gorging themselves with beef 
for a month before a raid.” In Somaliland, the oldest and most 
decrepit women carry water vessels and look after the donkeys.” 
And among the Chuckchee, women and male weaklings carry pro- 
visions when on the move.” 

Finally, marital status and relationship is a fourth factor in the 
division of preliterate labor. Thus, milking is the exclusive duty of 
the unmarried Hottentot daughter.*° On the other hand, among 
the Masai, for the first few months, the newly married woman does 
all of the work in her father-in-law’s kraal, including the milking.” 
The particular assignment, as emphasized throughout, is cultural 
in its origin and varies from group to group. 

Similarly, there are tasks performed by widows, by daughters- 


"A. E. Jenks, Tke Bontoc-Igorot, p. 100. 

"J. H. Hutton, The Angami Naga, p. 80. 

"S. L. Hinde, The Last of the Masai, pp. 38, 82. 

“PF. Ratzel, History of Mankind, p. 291. 

"John Roscoe, Further Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Baganda, 
p. 119. 

“A.C. Hollis, op. cit., p. 300. 

" Joseph Thompson, Through Masailand, p. 434; Hollis, of. cit., p. 292. 

“E. J. E. Swayne, Seventeen Trips through Somaliland, p. 3. 

" Waldemar Bogoras, of. cit., p. 82. 

” A. S. Quatrafages, op. cit., p. 805. 
" Hollis, op. cit., p. 238. 
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in-law, by sons-in-law, by particular clans, totems, or moieties, by 
the eldest son of the eldest son of the eldest son, by the blind and 
the diseased—in short, there are all sorts of social divisions of labor, 
and the unending complexity of these divisions must be viewed as 
coextensive with the infinite number of relationships, classifica- 
tions, and stratified layers of preliterate social life, as well as with 
the manifold conceptions which individuals have of each other’s 
abilities, capacities, and fitnesses for special duties. 
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THE SOCIALIZATION OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


FRANK WILSON BLACKMAR 
University of Kansas 


ABSTRACT 


The unsolved problems of the American Indian are greater than ever. The 
Indian population is slowly increasing owing to education and better custodial care. 
The Indian Bureau is continually extending its services and of necessity increasing 
its expenditures. The educational work is rapidly improving. The great problem is 
the assimilation of the Indian into ordinary independent citizenship. The changing 
attitude of the Indian toward education and the “white man’s” civilization, results 
as shown by Haskell graduates, and indications of change in social contact outside 
of school are discussed. To make the Indian a citizen among citizens in the political 
world and a co-worker in the industrial mechanism with a recognized place in the 
social world is of prime importance. 


The history of the relations of the American Indian to the Eu- 
ropean population and its descendants is one of great interest, made 
of shifting scenes, new attitudes of mind, and new conditions with 
new problems. Some oratory has been delivered and some poetry 
has been written in showing the vanishing of the red men toward 
the setting sun. These are but hints of a great epic which has never 
been written, and may be impossible to write. We have always had 
the Indian with us, and he is now here of a certainty with as many 
unsolved problems as ever, because when advancement is made in 
one line new conditions involve the solution of new problems. 

In most instances Indians still hold their tribal organization. 
In the United States exclusive of Alaska there are at least 300 
tribes with a population estimated at 355,901. Owing to improve- 
ment in health and better custodial care the population is increas- 
ing. According to the report of the Commissioner of Indian affairs 
there were 208 Indian schools all filled to capacity in April, 1927; 
76,000 Indians were of school age. Of these, 69,000 were enrolled 
in the day schools and boarding schools maintained especially for 
Indians, 37,500 in state public schools, and 7,000 in mission and 
other independent schools.? All schools maintained exclusively for 


* The number of tribes is at present difficult to determine because of the indefi- 
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Indians have an organization, more or less perfectly adhered to, of 
six elemental grades, three junior high school grades, and three 
senior high school grades, making in all the twelve grades patterned 
after the education of the non-Indian population. Such is the pic- 
ture of the educational problem. The large part of the expenditure 
for maintenance goes now to education and custodial care, but the 
Indian problem is much larger than that, and very large in propor- 
tion to the population. Owing to the scattering residence of the 
355,901 in different territories and situations, with varied contacts 
with the white race, the number of questions that must be consid- 
ered is greatly multiplied. The question is further complicated be- 
cause all this must be governed by a bureaucracy at Washington, 
thousands of miles away from the field of actual service. 

Charles H. Burke, commissioner of Indian affairs, has success- 
fully enumerated the various contacts of the federal government 
with Indian problems. ‘The federal government, through this bu- 
reau in the Department of the Interior, teaches sanitation to the 
Indians, promotes home building, educates the children, encour- 
ages thrift and industry, cares for the indigent and helpless, super- 
vises the marketing of Indian products, makes individual allot- 
ments of land to Indians, teaches them how to farm and raise 
livestock, supervises the leasing of lands for noncompetents, sends 
the tubercular to hospitals and sanatoria, protects their property 
holdings, sells land under supervision to secure a fair price, teaches 
Indian mothers how to care for their homes and children, con- 
structs irrigation projects, encourages the proper utilization and 
conservation of timber resources, determines heirs of deceased In- 
dian allottees and approves Indian wills, supervises the develop- 
ment and conservation of mineral resources on reservations, pur- 
chases annually approximately $5,000,000 worth of goods and 
supplies for use at Indian schools and agencies, and sends physi- 


nite meaning of the word tribe. Estimates give the number all the way from 125 to 
301, and even greater. 

Owing to the difficulty of taking the census there are no accurate statistics of 
the Indian population. The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, June, 
1928, gives the number 355,901 as above. 

The appropriations for maintenance of the Indian service for 1926 amounted 
to $14,991,485. The entire expenditure of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the same 
year was $48,507,711.59. This included the amounts paid for gratuities, reimburs- 
able purposes, treaty stipulations, and permanent indefinite appropriations. 
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cians, nurses, and field matrons to Indian homes to improve health 
and sanitary conditions”;* and yet with all this the problems of 
the care of the Indian are not solved, but in many ways are growing 
more acute. At present the federal government is én loco parentis 
to the Indian, and he is becoming a perpetual follower with the sug- 
gestion that the Indian children will be in its care for generations, 
if not always, unless something can be done to cause the Indians to 
become socialized American citizens, standing on the rights, duties, 
and privileges of other American citizens, and be out from the par- 
ental control of the government. 

Secretary Work said: “Centralized authority with decentral- 
ized responsibility, the fundamental of effective administration, is 
essential in the Indian service because of the distance between the 
bureau in Washington and its wards.” In this case he also stated 
that: ‘After all, the Indian problem is a human one and should be 
treated from human standpoints.” So much for the general atti- 
tude of Washington toward the Indian problem; but its real prob- 
lem is not yet solved. 

The main issue in the Indian question today is his assimilation 
to the population of ordinary citizenship. To obtain this it is nec- 
essary to have universal education of the right sort suited to the 
needs of the Indian boys and girls in their present status. So far 
as possible the Indians at large should be thrown upon their own 
responsibility for their living and education. This should be consid- 
ered in the light of opportunity, and the young should be sufficient- 
ly prepared to enjoy that opportunity. As rapidly as possible, with 
safety, the tribal organizations should be broken up and individual 
ownership of land and property encouraged and promoted. This, of 
course, must proceed slowly because of the power in the unity of 
the tribal organization as it has existed through generations. To 
break suddenly away from this would cause the Indians to lose 
their human contact and to degenerate rather than advance. The 
difficulty of educating the Indian to hold his property and man- 
age it successfully is great. This means that the government must 
not only spend more money at present in the employment of teach- 
ers of the right sort, but must employ skilled teachers for special 
kinds of instruction for home economics, conservation of prop- 


* National Republic, April, 1927. 
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erty, in government relationship, and in responsible citizenship. 
There must be better salaries in order to procure better teachers, 
but teachers in the schools are not any more important than teach- 
ers in the field, who might be called community organizers, or so- 
cial engineers, or vocational advisers, who should go into the com- 
munity and teach the people how to live as well as what to live for. 
In order to procure better teachers it will be necessary to have 
them especially prepared for the work, and in order to have this, 
better salaries must be paid; but nothing avails so much in doing 
justice to the Indian and promoting his instruction as the abandon- 
ment of partisan politics in appointments. Also, from the adminis- 
tration standpoint, the sooner the work can be decentralized and 
responsibility thrown upon states and local communities for the 
care of people within their borders, the better. The practical de- 
tails of forcing the government to let go its hold and abandon its 
bureaucracy, whose institutional power is increasing year by year, 
are forbidding in their troublesome aspect. It means an entire re- 
adjustment of the reservation plan of Indian control, and this is a 
very difficult thing to accomplish. Having undertaken the task to 
care for the Indians as wards of the great father in Washington, 
there is no letting go without establishing sufficient security to en- 
able Indians to earn their own living, and to gradually take up with 
the customs and habits of the white people around them, and to 
live as independent American citizens. 

The trouble is, the care of the Indian is like the case of the “in- 
fant tariff” —the longer it is nursed the greater it becomes—or like 
the story of Milo who carried a calf daily through the streets of 
Athens, his strength developing as the calf increased in weight, un- 
til he was seen carrying an ox through the street. That is all very 
well for Milo, because there is a limit to the size of the ox, but 
there is no limit to the size of the Indian educational problem. 
They are too contented as children of the state, and want to be, and 
there are enough people in the United States who are willing to take 
care of them if paid well for doing so, so that the number of Indians 
will increase, more thinking will be done for them at greater ex- 
pense, and then, unless we control them properly with thorough- 
going measures, the gradual withdrawing of the support of the 
federal government, the greater will be the problem. 
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One of the difficulties arising from our education in the Indian 
high schools, under the direction of the government, is that these 
people, when prepared for their work, seek employment by the fed- 
eral government. Here for illustration I give you the record of the 
Haskell graduates for 1926 (see Table I). With the exception of 
three, all of the 112 regularly employed on salary were employed 
by the government, which shows more and more the institution of 
Indian service, and will continually grow greater and increase its 
momentum power through the generations unless something can be 
done to stir the Indian to independent action. 


TABLE I* 


Own HH OW OR 
2000 8000 OH 


& 


* By courtesy of C. M. Blair, superintendent. 


Now we have arrived at the real problem of socialization. It is 
not difficult to prepare Indian to work for Indian or to work for the 
federal government in schools and institutions, but to prepare them 
to work side by side with white people in industries and live and 
take social position man to man is attendant with great difficulties. 
This cannot be done by force only, but training the Indian in inde- 
pendent initiative and activity and breaking down the prejudice of 
both races will correct the differences in type of mind and attitude 
toward each other, permitting effective socialization.* 

Haskell Institute has long been one of the chief centers of edu- 
cation in the United States. There are assembled there, at present, 
about 900 students representing 72 different Indian tribes. The 
type of education is similar to that given in the ordinary public 

*See Table II. 
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Laundresses..........- 2 1,380 
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schools of the state for white people. The old question arises as to 
whether the Indian should not have special attention paid to cer- 
tain phases of his education which are less necessary to the white 
children reared in an independent existence of a dominant race. 

In 1892 I made a study of the Indian education,* using Has- 
kell as a center of investigation. I said then that the Indian will do 
just what a white person would do under similar circumstances. 
Then I proceeded to show that the circumstances of the American 
Indians are different from those of the white and always have been, 
and the problem is to make those circumstances as nearly equiva- 
lent to those of the white race as possible. In the celebration held 
at Haskell in the autumn of 1926 there were about 2,000 Indians 
of many tribes coming in from various reservations to dedicate the 
stadium at Haskell Institute, built and paid for by the Indians 
themselves. One big chief said, ““We have brains; tell us what to 
do with our brains”; and the question is significant. After you de- 
velop the brains, the Indians must have an opportunity to do some- 
thing with them. 

It is interesting to contrast the difference between the status 
of the Indian education of thirty-seven years ago and of the pres- 
ent, especially the attitude of the adult Indian mind toward educa- 
tion. Comparatively few of the Indians who went to Haskell in 
those days came on their own initiative or the initiative of their 
parents. Usually the parents had to be persuaded to send their 
children to school. This kept the agents busy running over the 
country and gathering in their students. Also after these students 
were educated at Haskell, a large number of them returned to the 
primitive conditions on the reservation, to the tepee and blanket, 
and resumed their own old tribal habits. The recent attitude of the 
adult Indians toward education has changed greatly. This has been 
brought about more especially from the development of local 
schools until education has seemed a desirable thing by the Indians, 
and because education has become popular. Also, the gradual 
breaking down of fierce tribal animosities and the actual adoption 
of the modern methods of living practiced by white people have 
changed the very attitude of the Indian mind toward the old sub- 

* Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, II, 813; Review 
of Reviews, V, 557; Seminary Notes, I, 98. 
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TABLE II* 


A VocATIONAL DistTRrBuTION CHART OF GRADUATES FROM HASKELL 
INSTITUTE IN 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926 
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Attending schools of higher edu- 
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Following another vocation as 
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High School graduates with no 

Girls that are married and not 


, *“A letter was written to the parent or guardian of each graduate and a request was made for the 
information listed in this table. In 75 per cent of the cases a prompt reply was received. It was necessary 
to consult friends of graduates whom we were unable to locate, in order to get the desired information. 
Prin to say thet consider this very complete and thorough sepert.“—W. T. Jonnson, Busi- 
ipal, 
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ject. Now the schools are crowded without any extra urging by 
representatives of the federal government or anyone else. There 
have been aroused in the Indian mind desires for the benefits of 
modern civilization regarding food, housing, clothing, mechanical 
inventions, and means of transportation which have pointed the 
way to a different kind of living for him. In order to have these 
things he sees it is necessary for him to adopt white men’s ways and 
have ambition for education, for wealth, and for a different life. 
Although some of the backward tribes have shown very little im- 
provement in this way, others have gone far along the line of im- 
provement for wealth and power and desire to become citizens of 
the United States. 

It is true that in many tribes Indians do still live in tepees, ride 
ponies, and allow their women to walk and carry the burdens; but 
in contrast to this it is interesting to see in the streets of some cities 
in the West an Indian girl driving the automobile with the father, 
mother, and children all well dressed in stylish American clothes. 
The excitation of human desire for independence and a demonstra- 
tion of the way to independence will cause exertion of the Indian 
toward achievement. 

The educational system at present is making special endeav- 
ors to try experiments in socialization. Miss Ruth Muskrat, a grad- 
uate of Haskell and the University of Kansas, has now a group of 
Haskell graduates whom she has taken into Kansas City and put 
into different homes to see how far they can be assimilated into 
white peoples’ ways of doing and thinking, to give them a con- 
sciousness of worth on their part and the right attitude of mind 
toward surrounding civilization, and on the other hand to study the 
reaction of the people of the dominant race toward those of the 
backward race. With most of the Indians the consciousness of in- 
feriority or of such great difference from the white people makes a 
gulf which cannot be easily closed. This will be gradually lessened 
by changing into a realization of worth, value, and independence. 

Another experiment is that of Kate Wagon, a graduate of Has- 
kell and of the University of Kansas, 1927, who has gone to the 
Navajo tribe as a vocational guide. The policy of the Bureau of 
Indian Education is to increase the number of trained workers to 
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work in Indian communities as vocational guides and social engi- 
neers, to bring the Indians into harmony with modern social condi- 
tions and to develop independent character as well, with purpose 
and ambition to achieve. 

On account of social and tribal traditions and customs passed 
on from generation to generation, and in part on account of their 
relations to the dominant race, Indians have a different mental at- 
titude from that of their conquerors. Moreover, through biological 
heredity, slowly through the centuries differentiated traits and tem- 
peraments have been developed. There is no use to ignore these 
differences because they really exist, whether we want them or not, 
nor is it necessarily a question of mental ability so much as mental 
difference. Some Indians show strength in one way, others in an- 
other, and in this respect there is great difference in the character 
of the Indians coming from different tribes. One of the great trou- 
bles in the settling of many problems of this nature is that the white 
man has conceded his own superiority, establishing the inferiority 
of the Indian. The point of approach in all Indian studies in edu- 
cation should be that of difference rather than inferiority or su- 
periority or equality, and as such, if this attitude had been taken 
through the past centuries in our efforts to improve the Indian, and 
an effort put forth to make a good Indian out of him instead of a 
good white man, we should have had very much greater success in 
his civilization and progress. 

Some investigations through mental tests of Indians demon- 
strate that Indians show strength in some ways and weaknesses in 
others.° They are strong in symbol tests and weak in comprehen- 
sion and definition. They show more strength in observation and 
memory, especially in regard to home life. This is due perhaps 
to early training where the home and family life, and all that per- 
tains to it, were of the utmost importance. This training was es- 
sentially a conventional imitation and memory process with the 
suppression of the individual initiative on account of the family 
and tribal domination. Some tests show some difference between 
the full blood and mixed blood, in most tests in favor of the mixed 
blood. In general, if averages were to be considered, all tests would 


*Velma Helmer, “American Indian and Mental Tests” (1924), under direction 
of Dr. Rosenau. 
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show intellectual inferiority of the Indian in general, but this may 
be owing in part to the language handicap, the provincial type of 
life in early development, and the control of tribal mores and cus- 
toms and conventions which prescribe the child in his activities 
from birth. Also the tribal taboo is against individual development 
of the Indian character. 

Here we find the worth of socialization is increased by early 
educational training to promote the adaption of Indian children 
to new conditions, or to have new values of mutation in life which 
would bring about progress. There must, therefore, be injected into 
the Indian’s tribal concept new factors of independent individual 
existence, initiative, and thought, whether within the tribe or with- 
out. To accomplish this the federal government ought to make 
special provision for the employment of Indians, not only outside 
of their tribe and among the industries of the world, but also out- 
side the employment of the federal government. In no other way 
can we bring these people into the realization of independent civili- 
zation. They must be brought into the activities of industries and 
occupations such as are followed by the white people before they 
can be assimilated into our complex social and political life. 

What a long, weary, crooked road we have traveled in our 
treatment of the Indians in the last 400 years. We began at the 
wrong end of the whole question by sending missionaries among 
them to teach them the law of love at the same time that the rene- 
gade whites and the renegade Indians were developing quarrels 
that led to bloody wars, and for self-preservation the white people 
were obliged to attempt extermination. We have learned something 
in recent years about our missionary effort to blot out all habits, 
customs, beliefs of the supposed inferior race and substitute a new 
religion, which has been all wrong. We should have seen long ag0 
that there are good elements in all religions, good habits in all peo- 
ple, and good traits in all people, and upon this foundation should 
have developed by suggestion the better qualities of a religion of 
advanced civilization. We should have seen that the religion fre- 
quently taught by missionaries was one of dominance and the re- 
duction to slavery of new cults, instead of a scientific building on 4 


foundation of civilization already established. 3 
> 
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The management of the territorial rights of Indian tribes has 
been one of the most difficult problems that confronted the federal 
government in the control of Indian affairs. It became customary, 
early in the history of our country, to recognize Indian tribes as 
nationalities with certain rights, with whom the federal nation 
could make treaties. Thus they were recognized self-sufficient na- 
tionalities with power to make treaties. This was an acknowledg- 
ment that the Indians had a right to the lands which they possessed. 
While this might have been a recognized theory of government in 
practice, the early settlers and the later immigrants failed to re- 
spect this principle and frequently invaded Indian territory and 
appropriated the lands. This was a cause of many wars. The 
claims of different nations of Europe to certain territory failed to 
recognize the rights of Indians and treated them as chattels that 
went with the land. These chattels were not assets, but trouble- 
some factors to be disposed of according to the will of each na- 
tionality that claimed ownership to the soil. 

When troublesome wars came, and the Indians fought for what 
they supposed their rights, and were conquered, the theory that to 
the conquerors belong the spoils was vindicated. The rights of con- 
quest determined the control of territory after the war, and as the 
European always won in the long run, the possession of the land 
fell to the white people. But as the white populations crowded in 
on the territory occupied by the Indians, the question of moving 
them farther west into new territory came up. Then came the rec- 
ognized rights of the Indians to the territory they occupied, the 
buying of their rights, or the trading for other lands. So we find a 
constant shifting of the Indians farther and farther to the western 
Mississippi Valley and to the Rocky Mountain slopes. 

At first the Indians were left alone on these tracts to which 
they had been removed; but later, when troubles arose, the United 
States government took more direct control of Indians within their 
own territory and finally established reservations to which the scat- 
tered Indians of the tribes were removed. Every attempt of the 
Indian to hold to his own independence under his primitive method 
of organization was met with difficulties, and when placed under 
the control of the government as guardian of their rights, duties, 
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and privileges, every attempt to gain the freedom of independent 
citizenship has met with great difficulties. They were robbed by 
factors and agents who supplied the reservations with food, and 
when they were given independent ownership of land they were 
traded out of it; the whiskey vender and the bootlegger were al- 
ways present to sell the poisonous stuff to thirsty Indians. Upon 
the whole, while the federal policy has been one of continual ad- 
justment to new conditions, and frequently has been weak and 
faulty in its management, and until recently without any vision to 
the proper solution of the problem, still it was far superior to the 
practices of the people, who felt that an Indian was not worthy any 
consideration if he had property that was wanted by others, and it 
was right to take it in whatever way they could get it by fraud or 
trickery. Even now, with the best protection that the federal gov- 
ernment can give the Indians of Oklahoma, there is an army of 
lawyers, agents, and speculators all ready to take advantage of the 
Indian’s lack of knowledge of business and his failure in alertness 
at trade with the white people. 

But there are a good many changes in the social consciousness 
of the Indians, which means not only a better socialization within 
the relations of their own people, but a better established relation- 
ship to the dominant race. A very good example of this growth in 
independence is to be related by the work of Paul G. Wapato, a 
full-blood American Indian of the Northwest. There was an Indian 
congress held once a year for consultation regarding Indian affairs. 
This congress had been managed by white people, who treated the 
Indians as wards, organizing their congress, telling them what to 
do, and then by expressions and resolutions saying what was best 
for the Indians. It is the same old story of the danger of trying to 
help people without doing them an injury. Gradually the help of 
the helpless by the strong leads to perpetuation of institutionalism 
and a perpetuation of the parental idea until it is accepted by both 
parties as the regular thing. Wapato worked his way through We- 
natchee High School, and subsequently through Willamette Univer- 
sity, taking a course in law in the latter institution. Wapato makes 
a strong thrust for the independence of the Indians in the right 
way. He wants a determining group activity built on group con- 
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sciousness. That is, instead of spending the time in talking about 
the wrongs that Indians have suffered at the hands of the white 
men, he wants the Indians to do something for themselves. Instead 
of reciting their wrongs and appearing before white people as sup- 
pliants for their help, he wants them to organize to help themselves. 
This is a practical illustration of what the Indian must do in order 
to obtain his independence, and, indeed, the social status which is 
due him. By the earnest activity of Wapato the congress and its 
organization passed into the hands of the Indians of the new gen- 
eration, Wapato being the president of the congress. This is a po- 
sition long hoped for by thoughtful people who are interested in 
the development of the Indians. 

Another instance of the tendency for the development of In- 
dians’ social consciousness and co-operation in group activities is 
the anual convention held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, where representa- 
tives of all the tribes meet to discuss the affairs that pertain to their 
welfare. Some people are apprehensive about this organization of 
Indians for fear it will lead to further resentment against the 
whites and eventually to war. It does not seem probable that such 
would occur if the white people would do the square thing by the 
Indians. Government protection will be necessary in their case, as 
it is in new communities of white people, to save them from thieves, 
marauders, exploiters, and robbers who pretend to practice what 
they call “good business.” Moreover, the attitude of mind of the 
Indians toward the civilization of the white man, with a desire of 
possessing it with all of its advantages, will arouse in them an ac- 
tivity which will be conducive to their higher development and will 
give them opportunity to exercise their group expression. Taken 
in their independent relationships, Indians feel conscious of power 
and exercise a feeling of pride in their ability and power to achieve; 
but when they come in contact with the machinery of civilization 
of the white race they assume an inferiority complex, feeling that 
the orders of civilization are so much against them that they refuse 
to play the game, so it is necessary to inspire them with a feeling 
of confidence that they can play the industrial, political, education- 
al, and social game of the white man. 

One of the great modern means of independent group activity 
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has been the training in games, especially that of football. The man 
who was coach of the Indians at Haskell for a number of years in 
the early period of the development of football said that the In- 
dians were brave fighters on the gridiron until the tide turned 
against them, when they lost their courage and would not play the 
game through. Indeed, sometimes they would refuse to play long- 
er, and walk off the field. However, by training year after year 
they learned to take victory and defeat as part of the natural course 
of the game. It is true that any football team anywhere is elated 
with victory and depressed when the game is going against them, to 
a certain degree, but the boys of our American colleges have learned 
to hang on and play the game through to the end. Games and plays 
are among the earliest expressions of socialization of the human 
race; through these we get the earliest primitive socialization, and 
they also form a great factor in modern socialization. 

The training of an Indian football team at Haskell that could 
win victories over the best teams in white men’s colleges was of 
great importance in developing social consciousness of the Indians 
and in reducing the “inferiority complex.” The culmination of its 
success appeared when a new, large stadium was dedicated, built 
and paid for by the Indians. 

It is not a fad entirely that the modern educational cause is 
interested every year in the building of great stadiums and thor- 
oughly training teams for football and baseball, polo and tennis. 
These are great socializing processes of modern life. They are natu- 
ral expressions of human nature which arouse interest and sufficient 
competition without the destruction of conflict. Sometimes college 
professors, other educators, and high churchmen deplore the fact 
that too much attention is being given to athletics in universities 
and colleges. No doubt in many instances this is overdone, and will 
continue so until it becomes equalized with other university func- 
tions of education. Nevertheless it must be conceded that it is a 
great expression of human nature. As an absorber of energy it is 
taking the place of the old-time warfare or the personal combat. 
If athletics, games, sportsmanship, and other arts of peace be al- 
lowed to have full expression they will do as much or more than 
any other movement for the abolition of war and the establishment 
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of permanent peace because they give opportunity for the exer- 
cise of conscious energy and community enthusiasm, thus reliev- 
ing the pent-up tension of doing things without the destructive- 
ness of war. That the Indians can be organized in football teams 
which can compete with the white man on a successful basis is a 
demonstration that they can organize themselves for competition 
in industrial affairs, that they can obtain education in colleges and 
absorb the culture of the past and take an active interest in the po- 
litical and social affairs of the present. But before they can over- 
come the social prejudice that the average white population feels 
toward a different race, a long period of educational and industrial 
civilization must take place. The white people must on their part 
get rid of the idea that the individual Indian is necessarily inferior, 
therefore to be considered beneath them. All should take the same 
attitude of mind toward the Indian that they do toward their own 
group of people, whether it is a meeting of the chamber of com- 
merce, a religious organization, the faculty of a university, or a 
body of university students. Both Indians and white people cannot 
help but recognize differences, not only in appearance but in traits. 
It is not desired to overcome these differences, but to have such 
education and training which shall allow each one to develop in 
every way according to his own capacity. That brings a variety of 
expressions of strength which fits into the variety of demands of 
human society. If this rule is applied to the Indians, some will be 
found to be dull in some lines and bright in others. A complete di- 
agnosis of each case is needed to find out what ability is there and 
how it may best be fitted into social life. There is no room in a 
democracy for race hatred or race prejudice, and race aversion or 
opposition should be disposed of as thoroughly as possible. An 
even-handed justice should be given to everyone within the terri- 
tory of the United States. Education and culture, common atti- 
tudes of mind, common industrial pursuits will gradually wear 
away any race feeling that may exist, and people will eventually as- 
sociate on the basis of congeniality and merit, irrespective of racial 
difference. 

The question of intermarriage of white and the Indian race has 
been one of great discussion. Most people feel a revulsion at the 
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idea of white people and Indians marrying. It has been proved, 
however, by actual test that Indian blood is not a bad mixture with 
Anglo-Saxon as far as biological inheritance is concerned. The 
main difficulty is the taboo against people indulging in such matri- 
monial lapse, and especially the taboo against the children, who 
cannot be born into a status equal to that of children of the white 
race of European stock. Gradually, however, as the Indians take 
on the education and culture, the language, the dress, and the arts 
of living of white people, the revulsion against intermarriage will 
pass away; there will be more of it in the future than in the past, 
and it will be of such high character as to be better than that of the 
past. Intermarriage of whites and Indians in past times has not 
been of a high order of social union. Frequently the demand for 
wives by white men where white women were not obtainable, the 
demand for the property of the Indians or for political power, or 
indeed at times forced marriage for actual self-defense—alli have 
had a tendency to unite the races on rather a low standard of matri- 
monial alliance; but with the high movement in civilization these 
low-grade marriages will gradually disappear. 

As to the curriculum of education which the Indian must re- 
ceive in the schools, it must be assumed at first that if he is going to 
fit into the modern life of our civilization he must have an educa- 
tion equal to that of the white population of the dominant race. 
That is, he must be treated as we treat the white youth of today in 
fitting him for the life he must live. This means, of course, that he 
must have a general education as far as he is able to take it. We 
are adopting the same theory in our high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. We must give the youth an education that will fit him for 
the life that he has to live, and this will be determined by his traits, 
tendencies, and abilities on the one side, and the field of human 
service he is to enter. Now this applies more specifically to the In- 
dian youth, because, not having the range of choice that the white 
boy has, we must be sure that he is fitted for a particular occupa- 
tion, so that industrial training in industry, arts, agriculture, and 
commerce must be dwelt upon as of prime importance. But at pres- 
ent the local public schools of the independent Indians or the In- 
dians on the reservations are a most important item of Indian edu- 
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cation. In such schools as Haskell and Muskogee the Indians may 
take the high-school course, and a few will drift into general college 
education, into medicine and law. Gradually the number taking 
the high-school education will increase, and also those taking up 
the professions; but in university education a strong urge toward 
mechanical, electrical, and business arts should be emphasized. 

Doubtless a few great national schools like Haskell will be es- 
tablished and maintained as future universities, but the sooner In- 
dian children can be absorbed into the local grade and high schools 
and the local colleges, the better for their socialization. Eventually 
the national schools will be displaced by local institutions or else 
retained as special technical or professional schools. 

In closing it may be said that to make an Indian efficient among 
Indians is of great value, but to make an Indian a citizen among 
citizens in the political world and a co-worker in the industrial 
world with a recognized place in the social life is of prime impor- 
tance. 
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ABSTRACT 


A study of the 1924-25 edition of Who’s Who in America reveals the fact that 
the cities have been more than twice as productive of individuals of eminence as the 
rural districts. It also appears that during the period 1840~90 the cities’ ratio of pro- 
ductivity suffered a significant decline. It is argued that the reasons for the differ- 
ences found must be sought mainly in the field of environment. Various social fac- 
tors operative in both urban and rural districts contributed to the i ved 
made by the latter. In the cities, the members of the less privileged classes increased 
in numbers at a more rapid rate than the total population, while in the rural portion 
of the nation the opposite was the case, the better privileged business and profes- 
sional classes making a disproportionate gain in numbers. Other factors operative in 
the country which aided in increasing the proportionate numbers of rural-born in- 


dividuals of distinction were of —— the growth 
in numbers of small towns, and of ituti located in rural 
communities. The family-unit system in agriculture is an Spartans negative factor 
from the standpoint of the rural contribution of men and women of distinction. The 
21,600 names considered were grouped into twelve occupational divisions for pur- 
poses of comparison. While the city has been more productive than the country in 
the case of all the occupational divisions except agriculture, its proportionate produc- 
tivity has been much the greatest in the case of artists, and somewhat the least of 
all in the case of educators. 


The following study is based on the thirteenth edition of Who’s 
Who in America. With each new edition, the list of names is con- 
siderably altered. That of the thirteenth contains 25,357 biogra- 
phies, 2,774 of which had not appeared before. One thousand six 
hundred and ninety-five biographies appearing in the twelfth edi- 
tion were omitted from the thirteenth. I have used the sketches of 
21,600 native-born Americans who furnish data adequate to cover 
the desired points. 

Each of the 21,60@ individuals was listed by occupational des- 
ignation and by place and date of birth. Also, the individuals were 
classified into twelve occupational groups. The next step was to in- 
dicate in which census period each individual’s birth occurred. For 
example, all individuals born between July, 1865, and June, 1875, 
inclusive, were listed as of the 1870 period. Next, the census pub- 
lications were consulted to ascertain the population, for the census 
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year indicated, of the birthplace of each individual. If the popula- 
tion proved to be 8,000 or above, it was listed “urban”; if below 
that number, “rural.” The 8,000 division point between rural and 
urban was taken because it is the only point of division that the 
United States Census Bureau has used throughout the period un- 
der consideration. The whole number was studied to ascertain 
rural-urban distribution by census periods, also to ascertain rural- 
urban distribution of each of the twelve occupational groups. 
Table I shows that the cities have in each decade produced 
more than their proportionate share of distinguished individuals. 
The percentage furnished by the cities is 36.57; while in 1870, but 
TABLE I 


RuRAL-URBAN DISTRIBUTION OF THE BIRTHPLACES OF DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICANS, SHOWING THE DECADE OF BrrTH 


No. of 
born in each 
decade 


2 


49 
593 
2,391 
5,859 1,943 
7,289 2,726 
4,309 1,771 
1,055 26 529 
53 44 


21,600 7,901 


20.93 per cent of the total population were living in cities. As a 
much larger number of the individuals considered were born before 
1870 rather than after that date, and as the proportion of urban 
residents becomes constantly smaller the farther back we go, we \ 
may say that the less than 20 per cent urban portion of the total 
population has produced more than 36 per cent of the individuals 
studied. 

While in each census period, the urban group has exceeded its 
proportionate share by a considerable amount, the tendency has 
in general been one of the decreasing excess. If the results for the 
1830 and 1900 periods be disregarded, as based upon groups too 
small to be representative, we find that there has been a nearly 


Percentage | Percentage ates 

of Urban of Urban ‘ 

Population {21,600 Names # 

1830 - 6.72 14.28 q 
1840 8.52 26.64 
1870 20.93 37.40 
1880 22.57 41.10 
1890 29.20 50.14 
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continuous and somewhat marked decline in urban excess produc- 
tivity of eminent individuals. This fact is brought out by Tables 


qo II, III, and IV. 
TABLE II 
RaTIO OF URBAN-BORN INDIVIDUALS IN Who’s Who To UrBaN PopuLaTion 
| Census Ratio 
. 1,771 : 11,450,804 I 6,465 
1890 . §29 : 18,327,087 I 34,646 
TABLE III 
RaTIo OF RURAL-BORN INDIVIDUALS IN Who’s Who To Rurar PoPpuLation 
1840. . . 435 : 15,615,459 I 35,897 
2 1850 . 1,669 : 20,294,290 I 12,158 
1870. . . 4,563 : 30,486,496 :: 1 : 6,68r 
(3 1880 . . . 2,538 : 38,704,889 :: 1 15,250 
3 
: TABLE IV 
RATIO OF RURAL-BORN TO URBAN-BORN IN Who’s Who IN PROPORTION TO THE 
Numsers or Group In THE TOTAL PoPpuULATION 
No. of Urban No. of Rural 
dividual dividual 
Contributed Contributed 
1840 . » . 2 3.90 
1850 . - 4013 : 12,158 I 3.02 
1860 . 2,610 : 6,734 I 2.58. 
mye. .s,. I 2.25 
I 2.35° 
1890 . 34,646 84,828 I 2.44 


The information given in these three tables may be stated more 


ons concisely, as follows: In 1840, it took a rural population of about 

Pll “Li 36,000 to produce each individual yet living who found his way 


into Who’s Who, while it took but about 9,000 urban population to 
r produce such an individual. In other words, in 1840, the urban 
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part of our population was about four times as productive of dis- 
tinguished men and women as the rural. By 1870, urban produc- 
tivity of such individuals was but two and a quarter times as great 
as rural. In 1880, the cities’ relative productivity had apparently 
increased slightly; and in 1890, the cities’ apparent showing was 
still better, although not as good as it had been in 1860. 

A large share of the distinguished individuals born in the 1840 
and 1850 periods are no longer living, hence are not included in 
this study. Obviously, if there is any great difference between the 
average age at death of rural- and urban-born men of distinction, 
the accuracy of the figures for the earlier periods is corresponding- 
ly affected. It seems fairly safe to assume, however, that on the 
average, the rural-born live at least as long as the urban-born. If 
their average age of death is greater than that of the urban-born, 
then the cities’ relative productivity in the 1840 and the 1850 
periods was even greater than is indicated in the tables. 

There seems to be good reason to believe that the cities’ ap- 
parently improved showing in the 1880 and 1890 periods is due en- 
tirely to the fact that the urban-born achieve distinction at an 
earlier age than the country-born. That this latter is a fact is in- 
dicated by consideration of the very small 1900 group (Table I). 
Forty-four of the 53 individuals here represented were urban-born. 
Twenty-five of the 44 are artists. The art group, which is one of 
the larger occupational divisions into which the whole number is 
divided, is the most urban in birth of all, as will be shown later; 
and, as indicated by the analysis of the 1900 group, artists achieve 
distinction, in general, the earliest of all. Presumably the 1890 and 
1880 figures are influenced to a lesser extent by this factor which 
has so obviously distorted the results for 1900. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIMINISHING RATIO OF URBAN PRODUCTIVITY 


In 1909, Dr. Frederick A. Woods remarked that “the failure 
to find a higher ratio for the cities [than for the country] would 
have been a serious blow for heredity.”* Looking at the matter 
from his point of view, surely the diminishing ratio for the cities is 
an equally serious blow for heredity. If, as Dr. Woods believed, 


* Science, XXX, 20. 
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and is very likely true, the cities are being continually enriched bio- 

~ logically at the expense of the country by a migration cityward of 
the more capable stocks, and if, as he also believed, heredity is able 
to determine one’s relative place in life almost, if not quite, inde- 

i pendently of social conditions, then the cities must show not alone 

a higher ratio than the country but an increasingly higher ratio as 

f time goes on and as the migration continues. The markedly de- 

creasing urban ratio that has been shown to exist evidently means 

: that one or the other of Woods’s assumptions is false. Either the 
migration of the best family stocks is away from the city rather 
than toward it or else his conception of the relation of heredity to 
environment is unsound. As there is no reason to assume the for- 
mer of these possibilities to be a fact, the latter is presumably the 
case. The evidence seems to make for such a conclusion, even were 
one ignorant of the newer view of heredity as presented during the 
past few years by such eminent biologists as Child, Davenport, 
Herrick, and Jennings, who seem to agree, to quote the last men- 
tioned, that “every individual has many sets of ‘innate’ or ‘heredi- 
tary’ characters; the conditions under which he develops deter- 
mine which set he shall bring forth.’”” 

, The cities’ superior showing as compared with the country is 
due to a more favorable combinatjon therein of the factors of he- 
redity and environment. The cities’ position has been one of de- 
clining superiority. Whether the forces producing this change have 
been mainly operative within the city or the country, one cannot 
expect to determine with certainty. 

Whether the somewhat general assumption that the country 
stock has been appreciably depleted by urban migration is valid 
may be seriously questioned. Without doubt, of the country young 
people who have shown themselves to be unusually capable, the 
cityward movement has been well marked. And if it were true, as ‘s 
quite likely the usual belief, that inherent predispositions surely 
manifest themselves, then such a cityward movement would actu- 


< 


me ally represent rural biological depletion. In view, however, of Jen- 
Pal 4 nings’ statement, such a belief is clearly untenable. Obviously, 
tt i * there is a real possibility that farm conditions have been such that 


* Scientific Monthly, X1X, 233. 
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the most of the very finest of such ability has never come to ex- 
pression. The very most that can be said with safety upon this 
point is that possibly the urban stock has been enriched somewhat 
at the expense of the country. 

Whatever may be the actual situation regarding the relative 
hereditary values of city and country, the truth probably is that 
while the question is an interesting one, it is of no real significance 
as far as our present problem is concerned. Every social class and 
type of community produces many individuals with hereditary po- 
tentiality equal to that of its few distinguished contributions to so- 
ciety. No other conclusion seems possible on the basis of the justi- 
fiable assumptiog that the environment everywhere falls short of 
ideal efficiency./Certain individuals are raised to places of distinc- — 
tion through the favorable working together in their cases of the 
forces of heredity and environment{ Others with as good a heredi-_ 
ty fall far short of distinguished achievement because of the lack 
of favoring environmental stimuli. 

While there are, in each social class and type of community, 
hereditary limits to the numbers of significant musicians, painters, 
scholars, and engineers which the best environment imaginable 
would be able to develop—and there is no reason to suppose the « 
limits to be the same in the various groups—surely the environ- 
ment always and everywhere falls far short of ideal efficiency in 
the process of bringing into highest expression the potentialities 
available. 

Without doubt certain social changes within the cities them- 
selves are in part responsible for their declining superiority. For 
one thing, they have been becoming larger, and it has been shown* 

*A study by Professor Stephen S. Vischer, appearing in 1925 (American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XXX, 551), made for the purpose of determining relative produc- 
tivity in terms of American individuals of distinction, arrived at the following 


values : 
As to type of birthplace : 
Suburb of large city 
Village (up to 8,000) . 
Small city (8,000-50,000) . 
Large city (50,000 — 
Farm 


[Footnote continued on next page.) 
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that the small cities have made a slightly better record than those 
of over 50,000 population. In 1840, 48 per cent of the entire urban 
population of the United States were living in cities of more than 
50,000 population; in 1890, these larger cities contained 64 per 
cent of the total. Presumably, however, the increasing size of the; 
cities has merely accompanied their diminishing superiority instead 
of having been at all a cause for it. 

According to Vischer’s findings, the laboring classes, both un- 
skilled and skilled, have been very much less productive of emi- 


’ nence than the business and professional classes. Business families 


have produced twenty times as many distinguished individuals in 
proportion to their numbers as has the skilled labor group. While 
the cities have been growing larger, the members of the laboring 
classes have been increasing in numbers much more rapidly than 
has the business group. In 1890, the number of business establish- 
ments in the cities was less proportionately to the size of the cities 
than was the case in 1840, the size of the plants was greater, and 
the average number of employees to each employer was larger. 
This tendency toward concentration is general throughout in- 
dustry. And this means that the more favorably situated groups in 


J the cities in 1890 formed a smaller proportion of the total popula- 


tion than was the case in 1840. And this condition, through its de- 
velopment, one would suppose to have been an important factor in 
reducing the cities’ margin of superiority over the country, unless 
the same sort of transition was also in effect there. 

As a matter of fact, however, the opposite sort of development 
has been effective in the country. In 1840, the farming population, 
at all times the dominant rural occupational group, formed a much 
larger proportion of rural society than was the case in 1890. At the 
earlier date, a large share of the business and professional services 
in country districts was performed by the farmers themselves. As 


As to occupations of fathers: 


Professional man (other than clergyman) . 1,035 
30 
Laborer (unskilled) gy I 
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the communities became older, better settled, and more closely 
united to the cities, a more complete division of labor very natural- 
ly developed. Specialized business and professional groups, closely 
related in interests and in point of view to those of the cities, grad- 
ually became a more important element in rural society. 

Vischer showed that the rural towns have been relatively about 
nine times as productive of eminent individuals as the open coun- 
try. Pioneer areas are naturally, in general, little else than open 
country for some years after they have been occupied by settlers. 
Small towns gradually spring up and develop, in most cases, to 
serve the surrounding farms in a business and professional way. 
Obviously, rural America in 1890 was much better supplied with 
towns than was the case in 1840. As small towns are relatively 
much better represented in Who’s Who than are the farms, the. 
great increase in numbers of towns and of the total town popula- 
tion, as compared with that of the open country, must have been 
an important factor in increasing the ratio of rural births of emi- 
nent individuals. 

It may or may not be true, as has often been said, that it is the 
brighter boys from the surrounding farms who become the small- 
town business and professional men. Whether or not the best of 
rural capacity tends to concentrate itself in the small towns, it is 
obviously the case that the best of rural opportunity is located 
there. It is in the towns that the best schools are found, and it is 
there that the best music and lectures are to be heard. Children 
living in the town have a more ready access to such cultural advan- 
tages as are to be found in them than have their farm-born cousins, 
partly because of physical nearness, partly also because of their 
greater freedom in general from the necessity of long hours of 
work. And, again, children of business and professional men may 
through family encouragement and influence be started on paths of 
development which may lead to eminence in the parental occupa- 
tions or in others closely allied to them. The farmer’s son may also 
through family aid be helped to become very successful in the oc- 
cupation of his father. The difficulty in his case is that the nature 
of his father’s occupation is such that relatively high success in it 
does not make for eminence. 
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One factor which is probably important in making for the high 
place of the small town in Vische}s scale of relative values is the 
tendency of the unusually successful business and professional men 
in such towns to move to the cities. A doctor may begin his practice 
in the country village and live there until his children are born. If 
he is especially successful and normally ambitious, he is likely to 
go to the large city for the sake of the social and professional ad- 
vantages to be derived. His children, though born in a rural com- 
munity, may get the most of their development in the city, with 
its added advantages. Upon the other hand, when the farmer's 
family moves to the city, the father is very likely, because of lack 
of training for anything else, to become a hand laborer; and the 
children are then apt to develop the labor-class point of view, 
which, whatever their capacities may be, is likely to stand in the 
way of subsequent distinguished achievement. 

The rural portion of society has gained environmentally in 
other ways than through the development within itself of the more 
highly favored groups resident in the towns. Through the improve- 
ment of means of communication, including transportation, the 
country population as a whole has been enabled to share more and 
more completely the life of the cities. Thus, in so far as the city 
environment is superior to that of the country as a developing 
field for potential genius, the superiority has been lessened by a 


~ gradual but very real extension of its influences out over the coun- 


tryside. 

V One of the most important factors in narrowing the gap be- 
tween rural and urban facilities for development has been the 
founding of higher institutions of learning in rural districts. Most 
of the men mentioned in Who’s Who are college men. “In round 
numbers, 77 out of every 100 persons giving educational data, 
whose names appear in the 1922-1923 edition, attended college, 
and 64 out of every 100 were college graduates.’* The great east- 
ern cities and many of the smaller cities in the eastern states have 
all through the period under consideration been able to afford their 
young people the opportunity to attend college without their being 


*Who’s Who in America, XIII, 27. 
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obliged to leave home. In the nature of the case, most country 
young people can never be so fortunately situated. Every college, 
however, that is established in a rural afea makes its contribution 
toward increasing the ratio of the distinguished rural-born. 


PROBABLE CAUSES OF THE LOW PRODUCTIVITY OF DISTINGUISHED 
MEN IN THE FARMING CLASS 
? 


The farming class is such an important element of the rural 
population as to demand much in the way of separate considera- 
tion. In Vischer’s table of relative values, the skilled laborer is 
rated at 30, the farmer at 70, and the business man at 600; and 
Vischer emphasizes the fact that “the farmers did much better than 
other manual laborers.” It is just as true, however, and possibly 
more significant, that the farmers have done much worse than other 
business men. The farmer is a business man as well as a laborer, 
and the greater significance in comparing his record with that of 
other business men rather than with other laborers lies in the fact 
which Williams® makes plain, that the American farmer is tradi- 
tionally a member of the middle class, as are most business men, 
with a certain contempt for the wage-earners of the city. He man- 
ages his own undertaking, and in most cases is the owner. In a 
much larger proportion of cases than is true of the urban laboring 
class, he is native born, which fact tends to strengthen his feeling of 
likeness to the longer established middle- and upper-class families 
of the city. 

What, then, are the reasons for the farmers’ low rating as com- 
pared with that of business men, from the standpoint of the contri- 
bution of distinguished children to the general social life? The fact 
of the greater isolation of farm families from educational and other 
cultural influences has been considered. Just what part the farm- 
ing class has played directly in the improved relative showing of 
the rural population as a whole is not indicated by the statistics. 
Supposedly, the gradual bettering of opportunity has made for an 
increasing proportion of distinguished successes coming from the 
farms. The nature of the farming occupation, however, is such that 


"Our Rural Heritage (1925). 
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it seems quite probable that nothing in the way of improved com- 
munication can equalize the chances for eminence of the children 
of farmers, generally, with the children of other middle-class fam- 
ities. In other words {the more essential isolation from which farm 
children suffer is a class or occupational isolation rather than one 
which can be thought of in physical terms.} It consists, in part, in 
the fact that the occupational unit is typically the family rather 
than the individual. While the implications of this fact are many, 
there are but two which need concern us here. In the first place, it 
means child labor. In the second, it means family and community 
pressure brought to bear upon the sons to keep them in the occu- 

pation. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that farmers’ sons usually 
work with the father upon the land. The important part played by 
this labor of children may not be so generally understood. In Iowa, 
where conditions are likely as representative as may be found of 
American agriculture as a whole, according to Warren H. Wilson, 
who depends for his information upon the opinion of one whom he 
considers competent to speak intelligently as to conditions in that 
state, the margin of profit in agriculture corresponds to the margin 
of child labor on the farm.* This statement was made prior to the 
World War, when agriculture was profitable in Iowa. 

Just how important a factor the nature of the farmers’ occupa- 
tion may be in limiting the number of their children who achieve 
places in Who’s Who obviously cannot be determined. That it is 
very important cannot be questioned. Child labor on the farm acts 
in a positive way to hold the children in the occupation by giving 
them a preparation for that life, so that by the time they arrive at 
the age for choosing their life-work they are likely to be well quali- 
fied to follow in the father’s occupational footsteps. It acts nega- 
tively to the same end by limiting the volume and force of other 
suggestions. Even in cases where it doesn’t prevent school attend- 
ance, or lower the quality of the work done, it is likely to act in 
negative way by limiting the contacts with other sorts of occupa- 
tional suggestions. Those boys who leave the farm, unless they 
have done well in school, are obviously shut out from the possibility 


* Bricker, Solving the Country Church Problem, p. 36. 
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of advancement in fields in which educational preparation is essen- 
tial. And the fact that they have done poorly in school may as like- 
ly have been due to poor home conditions as to inherent inability. 

The farm is a family affair. If the son can succeed his father 
happily and efficiently, so much the better; but whether happily or 
efficiently or not, he must in general succeed his father, or else 
through his failure to do so be the cause of a more or less serious 
social and industrial disorganization. Therefore the somewhat high- 
ly organized system for the purpose of manipulating the conditions 
of choice of farm-born young people, to the end that they remain 
in the parental occupation. 

In the period that we are considering, 1840-90, the need for an 
organized influence outside of the family to be exercised in check- 
ing the cityward drift of young people was not so keenly felt. Dur- 
ing that period, families were larger than now, and contacts with 
the outside world were fewer. A family succession in most cases 
would develop naturally. But whenever the need was felt, the force 
of local opinion expressed through community leaders could, in 
general be depended upon to assert itself upon the side of loyalty 
to parents, which in most cases meant a continuance in the family 
occupation. The “good” son was the one who “stayed at home and 
looked after the old folks.” The one who “ran off to the city” to 
find his place in life was likely to be considered “rather wild” or at 
least a somewhat selfish sort of person. These attitudes were among 
the more clearly distinguishable ones in the rural community of my 
childhood. 

We are now concerned only with the obvious fact that the na- 
ture of the farm occupation is such as to check very greatly the 
free flow of ability out from it into other fields, in which success 
might lead to eminence. Whether or not the use of propaganda to 
bolster up a family occupational institution in an industrial world 
that has mainly advanced beyond the family stage is or is not to be 

Mistified may be debated pro and con. It is enough now merely to 
see that the rural ratio of distingushed individuals contributed to 
the larger social whole has been kept down in part by the “let-us- 
keep-the-boy-on-the-farm” attitude. 

To the extent that the farm-born are sharing in the increasing 
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ratio of rural-born eminence, that fact must be due to a decreasing 
effectiveness of the limiting forces surrounding them. The present- 
day propaganda-made isolation of farm youth is very likely much 
less complete than the more natural isolation of earlier decades. 


DIVISION INTO OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


The end sought in the matter of occupational grouping was a 
distribution into groups few enough in number to make for sim- 
plicity of treatment, yet small enough in size to make for a reason- 
ably high degree of homogeneity in type of interests. A division 
into twelve groups was adopted, as follows: , business, science, edu- 
cation, law, politics, church, medicine, art, journalism, army and 
navy, engineering, and agriculture. ' 

In certain cases, the distinctions made are somewhat arbitrary. 
For example, most individuals of the science group are also educa- 
tors; and the greater proportion of the politically distinguished are 
also lawyers. The science group consist of those whose biographi- 
cal sketches indicate some achievement of a productive sort in sci- 
ence or scholarship. The education group consists of educators 
whose distinction apparently rests upon achievement of an admin- 
istrative or instructional nature. Librarians and social workers 
were placed either in the science or in the education group, de- 
pending upon whether or not they are apparently entitled to dis- 
tinction for achievement in the field of productive scholarship. 

Lawyers whose biographical sketches indicate that they have 
held public office or have been active in the field of party politics 
were placed in the politics group; the remainder were placed in the 
law group. In the art group were placed those who have won dis- 
tinction either as producers or as critics anywhere in the broad field 
of the fine arts. The journalism group consists of all writers whose 
writings apparently do not entitle them to classification in either 
the science or the art groups. Editors and publishers are also in- 
cluded here. 

In certain cases, an individual might have been placed in two 
or more of the different occupational divisions. In such cases, the 
art classification was arbitrarily given precedence over all others, 
with politics, second in this regard. Where possible, teachers were 
classified in their field of instruction instead of being placed in the 
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education group. For example, a teacher of engineering would be 
classed in the engineering rather than in the education group. In 
every case, the biographical sketches were studied to determine 
the classification to be made; the occupational designations which 
individuals give themselves are lacking in exactness to such a de- 
gree that they cannot be relied upon. 

Possibly the most significant fact indicated in Table V is that, 
the small agriculture group excepted, the cities have contributed 
more than their proportionate share to every occupational group. 


TABLE V 


RuRAL-URBAN DISTRIBUTION OF THE BIRTHPLACES OF DISTINGUISHED 
Americans GrouPpep AccorpDING TO OcCUPATION 


Percentage 
of Urban 


3. 1,629 907 722 44.32 
1,584 923 661 41.72 
3,817 2,594 1,223 32.04, 
537 372 165 30.72 
@ hes 1,924 1,401 523 27.18 
3,238 2,424 814 25.13 
2,183 1,650 533 24.41 


13,699 


36.57 


The urban excess is least in the case of education, but even here 
24.41 per cent were urban-born, while as late as 1880 but 22.57 per 
cent of the population were in the cities. Art is in a class by itself 
from the standpoint of urban birth, being nearly 13 per cent higher 
in the list than business with its 46.57 per cent of city-born. 

From the standpoint of rural-urban distribution, the twelve 
occupational groups divide very definitely into two divisions of six 
each, medicine and science (sixth and seventh in the list) being 
separated from each other in the scale by nearly 10 per cent. Such 
a marked division of the groups must rest upon a somewhat corre- 
sponding separation between the factors in rural and urban life / 
which make for distinguished success in the various occupations. 
The country-born furnish much higher proportions of the six groups 
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lowest in the list than of the others. Without doubt, the greater 
simplicity of the rural environment is in large part responsible for 
this fact. Lacking the numerous suggestions of the city-born, the 
country boy has at least the teacher, the minister, and the local 
politician to turn to as models. Then, too, distinguished careers in 
the fields represented by these men may have, and quite frequently 
do have, most modest beginnings. The farm boy of good capacity, 
and strong ambition, although lacking money and influence, may 
gradually make his way to success in one of these familiar fields. 

Quite likely, most boys, both rural and urban, at some time 
fancy themselves becoming officers of the army or navy. In gen- 
eral, such ambitions would find less competition in the mind of the 
farm boy than in that of his urban cousin. Then, too, as appoint- 
ment to Annapolis and West Point is by Congressional districts, 
and as there are many rural districts, the rural portion of the pop- 
ulation is bound to be well represented among the graduates of 
these schools. 

As to the politically distinguished, the same factors make for 
a large rural representation. The rural portions of the population 
are naturally very generally served politically by rural-born off- 
cials, who, if of a certain rank, are arbitraily given places in Who’s 
Who in America. Then, too, the undoubted popular impression 
that in some way country birth is an asset has certainly contributed 
to the political success of many farm-born individuals in competi- 
tion with men from the city. 

The lone position of the art group at the head of the list, from 
the standpoint of urban birth, is sufficiently striking to call for a 
separate inquiry as to probable causes. This is the more true be- 
cause of what probably is the popular belief that artists in general 
owe much to rural life for their inspiration. Almost invariably 
when I have asked students to arrange the twelve groups in what 
they would think to be the correct order, from the standpoint of 
urban birth, “business” has been placed at the head of the list, with 
“art” appearing several points below. Assuredly the city is the 
place of business—“hard,” “impersonal,” “materialistic”; while 
the country, with its wide open spaces, its “lowing kine,” and “rip- 
pling brooks,” is the realm of poetry and of song. 
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It may very well be, when one stops to think of it, that the city 
youth is in a better position to appreciate the beauties of nature 
than is the boy on the farm. The latter may be too much a part of 
nature to perceive anything in the way of art significance, even if 
his practical contact with it allows him to sense anything of its 
beauty. At any rate, birth in the city does not prevent one from 
experiencing rural contacts; and if one is of the more privileged ur- 
ban classes, he is likely to have opportunity to travel widely and 
to touch life at many points, gathering to himself whatever his 
unique combination of natural capacity and training fits him to use. 

Then, too, it is in the city that the finest examples of all of the 
arts are to be found. And early access to these models must be of 
extreme importance to the future artist. The better facilities for 
training are located there; and it is likely true that high success, at 
least in certain of the arts, is more dependent upon a good quality 
of early training than is the case in other fields of endeavor. Most 
important of all, surely, is the presence in the cities of appreciative 
groups of individuals who can give the capable young person the 
encouragement and the criticism that may spur him on his way. 
The great artists themselves are there, at least a part of the time; 


and they are but the nucleus of a much larger number of individu- 
als who have the leisure and the inclination and the ability to make 
themselves useful somewhere in the wide field of the fine arts. 
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LANDSMAAL-RIKSMAAL: 


THE FEUD BETWEEN THE DIALECTS AND THE 
OFFICIAL LANGUAGE OF NORWAY 


OTTAR TINGLUM 
Decorah, Iowa 


ABSTRACT 


The struggle in Norway between the Landsmaal, the “new Norwegian tongue,” 
and the Riksmaal, or older official language, has lasted for many decades and is stil] 
alive, but is less acute than formerly. The central motive for the promotion of the 
Landsmaal is the sentiment of nationalism, as the official language was considered an 
imposition from Denmark. The difficulty in making Riksmaal successful is accentu- 
ated by the multiplicity of dialects and the difficulty in selecting the words and forms 
to be incorporated. The struggle has assumed the aspect of class conflict, the city 
people and educated classes being arrayed against the rural population. The contest 
assumed a political form when the Landsmaal was introduced into the schools, official 
textbooks were issued, and the official correspondence of the government was made 
a matter of legislation. The resulting solution is at present a compromise, neither 
party being entirely satisfied. An interesting effect has been the heightened prestige 
of the farmers and fishermen, now that the Riksmaal has legal and influential sup- 
port. The Norwegian Americans have been uninfluenced by the Landsmaal move- 
ment and are arrayed on the conservative side of the controversy. The ultimate 
conclusion of the struggle will be a new uniform language which will be neither 
Landsmaal nor Riksmaal, but the one Norwegian tongue. 


It is not my intention to write about what we in Norway call 
the Landsmaal feud from an exclusively linguistic viewpoint. My 
aim is merely to make the American reader acquainted with this 
controversy, its object, its expiration, and its results. This feud, 
which has lasted for many decades, is still alive, but during the last 
years has lost much of its passion and actuality. It may be that the 
contending parties have realized that the struggle has raised enough 
dust and that the words uttered and things done were worthy of 4 
better cause. 

Now, what is Landsmaal and what is Riksmaal? The Lands- 
maal is the result of an attempt to create one uniform language out 
of many more or less different Norwegian dialects. The intention 
was not to create a new language, but to give us the pure Norwe- 
gian tongue as it was spoken in the country districts, in daily talk 
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and by common people. And last but not least, our official lan- 
guage, the Riksmaal, was said to be Danish, forced upon us during 
the union with Denmark (until 1814), and as such it constituted 
an alien element in the nation’s daily life of which every Norwe- 
gian ought to be ashamed. Therefore nationally minded men took 
up the study of our dialects in order to select from them words and 
expressions of pure Norwegian origin and, as far as possible, in 
common use all over the country. Out of this material they hoped 
to create a language which would replace the Riksmaal, become 
our official language, be spoken and written by everybody as the 
“new Norwegian tongue.” But the able linguists, among them the 
well-known author Ivar Aasen, made a great mistake in fixing upon 
a few dialects spoken on the West coast of Norway as the standard 
of this new tongue. Instead of a new Norwegian tongue reflecting 
the daily talk of our folk, we got a mixed dialect and grammar. It 
was an artificial product without the original dialects’ freshness 
and phonetic quality. 

The geographical conditions in Norway, the high inclosing 
mouatains, the fiords cutting deeply into the country, large unoc- 
cupied regions, the difficulties in traveling over land—all these to- 
gether tied the people to that small spot where they were born and 
where most of them also were bound to live and die. Such condi- 
tions create and form dialects. In every fiord, every valley, and in 
many of the cities, too, the people have each their own dialect, and 
the dialect is a true picture of the geographical and natural condi- 
tions under which these people live. To a certain extent you can 
read the peoples’ story in their dialects. 

There is scarcely any other country in the world that has as 
many dialects as Norway, and this just on account of its many 
fiords and mountains which divide and tear the whole country into 
relatively independent pieces. 

The individual dialects in Norway are so peculiar and different 
that when you hear a Norwegian speak, not only can you tell 
whether he comes from the north, south, east, or west of Norway, 
but you are able to locate him to a certain city, valley, fiord, or 
county. The accent acquired in childhood remains for life. One 
may hide his dialect for years, but in moments of excitement he 
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speaks it again, and mostly without knowing it. I have met Nor- 
wegians in America who came to this country thirty or forty years 
ago and who speak English fluently, but with an accent that in- 
stantly tells me that they are or were Norwegians, and tells me 
also from what province they came. 

There is a wonderful thing about the dialects: people speaking 
the same dialect are a priori friends! They do not need to be cau- 
tious nor to watch each other; they are of the same kind, all good 
men and the best people of their country. 

A single example will illustrate how differently people in a dia- 
lect-speaking country name one and the same thing, viz., their own 
ego: d, dg, e, eg, et, eig, je, jei—eight different forms, and probably 
there are more! 

The Riksmaal, on the other hand, was our official language, 
used by government and Storting, by the officials and business peo- 
ple, in the churches and in the army. All instruction in the schools 
was given in that language; almost everybody in the cities spoke 
it; and it was the idiom of the educated man and the upper class. 
The written Riksmaal is much like Danish, but in Riksmaal hard 
and double consonants are used more frequently than in Danish. 
This in connection with quite a different pronunciation makes the 
difference between Riksmaal and Danish greater than that, for in- 
stance, between Riksmaal and Swedish. One may say about the 
Riksmaal that it is and will continue to be a better and more pliable 
instrument for thought than the word-poor Landsmaal. The Riks- 
maal has been cultivated and refined through centuries by our 
greatest poets, scientists, and our press, and it has developed in 
close connection with our time, while the Landsmaal in many ways 
reflects the quiet, rura! life before railroads and automobiles, be- 
fore aeroplanes and radio. This is shown most clearly in the fact 
that it is almost impossible to translate technical or scientifical ex- 
pressions into Landsmaal. 

The reader may ask: Why did not the feud cease when the fol- 
lows of the Landsmaal perceived that the attempt to create one 
common tongue out of the many dialects had failed? There were 
many reasons. One of them was that the Landsmaal party did not 
see that the Landsmaal was a failure; or at least if they did, they 
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would not admit it. Besides that, the struggle was not a mere lin- 
guistic quarrel. The nationalism that awoke after the separation 
from Denmark in 1814 and from Sweden in 1905, sought a release, 
a field of action. The reminiscence of the union with Denmark and 
the Danish officials in Norway at that time was and is still alive in 
the hearts of the Norwegians. That black union, those cloudy days, 
brought among other things the Danish language into our govern- 
ment, our churches, and schools. The Danes brought the written 
Danish language, the printed word, and as such it had a mighty in- 
fluence on the language used by our people in daily conversation. 
The Landsmaal followers said that our Riksmaal was a direct de- 
scendent of Danish and was Danish through and through, and the 
Riksmaal party said that it was our original Norwegian language, 
developed under Danish influence. 

An important thing to the understanding of this feud is: the 
officials of the state, the business people, the officers of navy and 
army, the people in the cities, the educated—in short, the “fine”’ 
man, the upper class—talked the Riksmaal, while the farmers, the 
fishermen, a great many of the public school teachers, the students 
at the folk high schools talked their dialects. With some modifica- 
tion we may say: on one side were the rural, on the other the ur- 
ban, populations. It is therefore natural that behind the fight for 
the Landsmaai were other motives besides the wish to get a pure 
national language. The feud involved certain classes’ social aspira- 
tions. It was an attempt to break the power and influence of the 
upper class—at least in the linguistic field. 

This fact that certain groups or classes were fighting for the 
Landsmaal and certain classes for the Riksmaal brought the strug- 
gle into politics. The voters demanded to know their representa- 
tives’ standpoint on this question, and Landsmaal-Riksmaal be- 
came for many years the main political issue. The “Links,” for a 
long time the strongest political party in Norway, soon perceived 
the advantage of putting Landsmaal on their program, and under 
their hands this question grew to a political shiboleth of their rep- 
resentatives’ fitness for almost every political position, especially 
as members of our Storting. The national ideal became in this way 
4 means instead of an end, a mere political catchword following the 
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rule that when idealism and altruism are old enough they decline 
into materialism and selfishness. But from that moment the thing 
itself was safe. As a political issue the Landsmaal gained step by 
step. The Landsmaal party established its own press, which, besides 
doing business in Landsmaal, had only one single purpose: to force 
the Landsmaal through! And so it did. The new laws issued under 
the pressure of the Landsmaal party and its political leaders de- 
creed that children in the public schools and students in the high 
schools must have a sufficient knowledge of the Landsmaal to read 
and write it with tolerable correctness; that the state officials must 
answer correspondence in the tongue used by the writer; that the 
publications of the government were to be issued in both Lands- 
maal and Riksmaal; that henceforth the local boards of education 
were to have the right to determine whether Landsmaal or Riks- 
maal should be used by the instructors in the schools; that Lands- 
maal and Riksmaal should in public life enjoy the same rights. 

The first result of these laws was general confusion. A little 
story may illustrate. A follower of the Landsmaal party, a captain 
in the army, sent an application written in Landsmaal to the de- 
partment of war. In this department, however, there was no one 
who could or would answer, and as the department knew only one 
officer competent for this work, viz., the captain himself, the mili- 
tary officials called him to the capital in order to write the answer 
to his own letter. I admit that I never had the opportunity to verify 
this story, but it is probably true. 

The new laws did not satisfy either one party or the other. The 
one had lost too much and the other had won too little, and the feud 
now moved out into the country. The followers of the Landsmaal 
tried eagerly to get the majority in the rural boards of education, 
and where they succeeded, they at once threw out the Riksmaal or 
degraded it to the rank of a “foreign” language. At the same time 
the followers of the Riksmaal worked diligently in order to exhibit 
their opponents’ mistakes and show the public how foolish and un- 
economic it was for a poor country to have two official languages. 
The practice of the new language became an expensive experiment: 
the school authorities had to prepare new books for the children; 
the government, new sets of blanks, books, papers, and documents; 
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public institutions, new notices; and so on ad finitum. And what 
did the people get in exchange for all their efforts and money? 
When we, the followers of the Riksmaal, for instance, saw the new 
notices in the trains, we had to ask ourselves: Is that in earnest or 
is ita joke? Is that the new way of saying “No Smoking”? Was it 
really necessary to pay so much and fight so hard for this? The 
worst of it—no, the best of it—is that the followers of the Lands- 
maal did not seem to feel very well when they faced their own 
products. 

But the feud also brought something good. Before the Lands- 
maal came and won, the young people in the cities used to scoff at 
the farmers and fishermen when they spoke their dialects; and in 
general it was at that time very difficult to believe that a person 
speaking dialect could be one of intelligence and education. The 
dialects were not modern, not in style, and they were a handicap to 
their supporters. The result of this was that when the young people 
from the country came to the cities they hastened to hide and for- 
get their mother-tongue, and in trying to be up to date they aped 
the Riksmaal and imitated habits and customs of the born city 
man. They lost the earth under their feet and became intellectual 
and cultural half-breeds. In this the Landsmaal feud brought a 
change. It convinced the country people that they, and not the 
people in the cities, were the bearers of the pure and unadulterated 
Norwegian culture; it raised their self-esteem and self-respect; it 
showed how foolish it was to judge a man’s intellectual and social 
qualifications by his more or less euphonious dialect. Besides that, 
the feud increased the mutual respect between the parties and it 
opened our eyes to the cultural values concealed in our folk songs, 
traditions, and customs. We learned to see and love everything of 
teal and pure Norwegian origin. 

In America are about three million Norwegians and descend- 
ents of Norwegians. That means one-half million more Norwegians 
here than in the home country. The Norwegians in America have 
a well-developed press, vigilant for all questions of any importance 
both here and in Norway, and it keeps one eye on America and the 
other on the Old Country. The Norwegian schools, academies, high 
schools, and colleges are many and of high standing. Scattered 
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all over America you will find Norwegian clubs, societies, and 
churches. 

How did the Norwegian-Americans look upon the Landsmaal- 
Riksmaal feud, and how did they participate? Their attitude to 
this feud is told in a few words. There is no school teaching Lands- 
maal, no Norwegian-American newspaper printed in Landsmaal, 
and no churches where Landsmaal is used in the sermons! What 
is the reason? Indifference? Not at all! They have eagerly 
watched the feud on this side of the ocean and they have used every 
opportunity to tell their brethren in Norway their opinion about 
the matter. The Norwegian-Americans called the attempt to re- 
place the Riksmaal by the Landsmaal a mere linguistic vandalism. 
They could not agree with the home people in wasting time and 
money on such a luxury as two official languages, especially when 
there were other problems of greater importance to the welfare of 
the country to be solved. And they let the folk at home understand 
that the Landsmaal would help to tear down the bridges between 
the old and the new country. 

The Landsmaal-Riksmaal feud is not yet at an end. Both 
Landsmaal and Riksmaal are going through a process of evolution. 
The Riksmaal has, during the last years, thrown out many Danish 
elements and in exchange absorbed corresponding words and ex- 
pressions of undoubted Norwegian origin, and the Landsmaal is 
going to don modern clothes. Both are slowly but surely going into 
the melting-pot, and out of it will come a new uniform language 
which will neither be Landsmaal nor Riksmaal, but the one Nor- 


wegian tongue. 


GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD, 1849-1928 


ARTHUR JAMES TODD 
Northwestern University 


American sociology has been extremely fortunate from the be- 
ginning in attracting to its ranks a group of men whose scholarship 
was first rate and whose integrity of character was beyond cavil. 
If we of this second generation can hold up our heads with a cer- 
tain corporate self-respect, and continue to labor with some sense 
of growth and achievement, it is because those men laid deep and 
well the foundations upon which we build. 

George Elliott Howard was one of those great foundation 
stones of American social science, of the same large caliber as 
Sumner, Ward, Patten, and Small. Although he founded no new 
school, contributed no new system of sociology, did no heaven- 
storming stunts to gain the ears of men, nevertheless his work was 
so sound that it lends an unobtrusive dignity to the whole struc- 
ture of social science, including sociology. 

The annals of his life are easily told. They are as simple and 
modest as he was himself. Born at Saratoga, New York, in 1849, he 
emigrated with his brothers to Nebraska via the prairie schooner 
route in 1868; was a member of the first graduating class at the 
Peru State Normal School; entered the University of Nebraska in 
1872, just a year after its opening, worked his way as private sec- 
retary to the state superintendent of education, and was graduated 
in 1876. One of the first fruits of pioneer Western higher educa- 
tion, he continued his pioneering by joining that vanguard of Amer- 
ican students at European universities, like Sumner, Ely, Patten, 
and Small. These young men were not only gaining the larger 
knowledge which would fit them for university teaching, but were 
also being touched by the fire of research whose methods and spirit 
would confer a new status upon the social sciences in America. 

Howard’s two years, chiefly in Munich and Paris, gave him a 
solid grasp on modern languages and profound knowledge, par- 
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ticularly in the fields of history, political science, and Roman lay. 
More valuable than any of these special knowledges was the sense 
of perspective and a more or less organic concept of social history, 
I say social history because Howard inherited, through his Euro- 
pean exposure, the tradition of institutional history, at that time 
in its very heyday, as against mere anecdotal chronicles, dynastic 
or military annals. 

On his return to America in 1879 Howard became the first pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Nebraska. It was not long 
before his teaching gripped the students. And his ideals of research 
fired them also, with the result that he was early able to plant a 
notable milepost in the history of American social science through 
organizing the first graduate seminar in the University of Nebras- 
ka. Equally significant was his service in bringing the Nebraska 
State Historical Society into being. Western universities in the 
eighties were not notable for their libraries or laboratory equipment 
for research. Nevertheless Howard transcended the meager facili- 
ties which Lincoln offered in those days and succeeded in producing 
a solid piece of scholarship in the shape of his Introduction to the 
Local Constitutional History of the United States, published in 
1889 by Johns Hopkins University. The proof of its author’s sound 
work lies in the fact that this book still remains a standard in its 
field and has not needed re-working. 

The publication of this work and his Development of the 
King’s Peace in 1891 mark the climax of the first period of Howard 
the scholar and teacher. For in 1891 he was carried off to the 
Pacific coast by President Jordan as one of the stars in the new 
Stanford University constellation. There for the next ten years he 
did notable work, building up a strong history department and 
emphasizing the elements of methodology and creative research. 
Under his leadership students like Hutton Webster, Lucile Eaves, 
and Susan Kingsbury were propelled along their scholarly careers. 
And his kindly wisdom and scholar’s ideals reinforced the whole 
social science group. For his students testify, not only to his learn- 
ing and to his power of communicating enthusiasm for learning, 
but also to the inspiration for real social service which he radiated. 
As Professor Hutton Webster recalls this period, Howard “was al- 
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ways anxious to show how knowledge of the past might be brought 
to bear on the problems of the present and even of the future, how 
it might help us to understand the life of today and fit us for the 
life of tomorrow.” Howard, apparently, never became a victim 
of the enervating and paralyzing belief that learning is an end in 
itself. Oscar Wilde’s doctrine of art for art’s sake was flourishing 
just at this time. So far as I am aware, Howard did not overtly 
attack that sterile formula. Nevertheless he never allowed it to 
fasten itself upon his own thinking, teaching, or research. Perhaps 
this is one of the chief reasons why, although wearing the official 
label of historian, he was always essentially the sociologist. 

This was a fruitful decade at Stanford. For it not only laid 
the foundations of a great center of learning, but in a very real 
sense revivified the University of California and virtually kicked 
it along its career of marvellous growth during the next twenty- 
five years. Research facilities grew; graduate students were at- 
tracted; publications multiplied; prestige mounted. Every pros- 
pect pleased. Suddenly came the explosion, known in academic 
history as the “Ross Case.” Howard saw the issue as a threat 
against academic freedom. Nothing else in his whole career re- 
veals so clearly his courage, his sense oi social values, his integrity, 
and his exalted concept of the scholar’s function. For he promptly 
sacrificed his academic career, resigned his professorship as a pub- 
lic protest on a matter of principle, and really led what has become 
known as the first “faculty walk-out” in American history. The 
American professorate took on a new dignity and a new self-re- 
spect as the result of this noble protest. But it was a costly sacri- 
fice. Remember that Howard was over fifty at the time, had struck 
deep roots in California, enjoyed the confidence of colleagues and 
students, and from the human standpoint was entitled to look for- 
ward to an increasing easement from financial concern. But none 
of these considerations held him back. 

Nor did he apparently indulge in vain regrets, in spite of the 
fact that he was without a permanent university connection for 
five years. I recall the efforts of former students and colleagues to 
create a research center for him and to secure funds to finance it. 
But the time was not yet ripe for such plans. The age of founda- 
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tions and national research organizations had not yet opened. 
Nevertheless with calmness and serenity both Howard and his de- 
voted wife lived actively, for the most part in the preparation of his 
greatest and best-known work, A History of Matrimonial Instity- 
tions. Approximately twenty years of his own most intensive re- 
search, plus help from graduate students, colleagues, and his wife, 
a considerable investment of money, and a large special library 
went into those three packed volumes of somewhat near two thou- 
sand pages issued under imprint of the University of Chicago in 
1904. This work not only gave Howard personally an interna- 
tional reputation, but served to raise the whole level of American 
scholarship. Its proof of broad and intensive reading, but without 
parade, its caution, reserve, and judicious temper, its frankness 
and candor without truculence, its illuminating perspectives, its 
essential liberalism, and its focusing of historical experience upon 
vital present-day problems, all these meant more and mean more 
now than a mere new high record of scholarly performance— 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge. Too frequently such a mag- 
num opus becomes a rather stark and futile monument to years of 
wasted effort, measurable only by cubic content of library space 
occupied by it. Nearly three decades of academic social scientists, 
legislators, and private citizens interested in a juster, more rational 
system of domestic relations are indebted to Howard’s work. The 
whole family of social sciences was enriched by it. Its practical 
effects leaped the Atlantic, for he was invited as an expert on the 
history of domestic relations to testify before a British parlia- 
mentary commission. 

This high-water mark of Howard’s scholarly production did 
not by any means end his services to sociology. During the period 
from 1901 to 1904 he divided his time between writing and patt- 
time teaching, acting as a professorial lecturer at Cornell and Chi- 
cago. In 1904 he returned to his alma mater as professor of insti- 
tutional history. In 1906 he became head of its newly organized 
department of political science and sociology. He threw himself 
into his new work with all the energy of a master-builder. For by 
this time his center of interest had shifted from history, and eve? 
social history, to out-and-out sociology in both its theoretical and 
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practical aspects. Increasing contacts with foreign as well as Amer- 
ican sociologists came to him through travel and summer school 
teaching as well as by his books. His various sociological course 
syllabi and his private library of over three thousand volumes of 
history and social science reveal how carefully he cultivated his 
field. The inevitable result was a stream of students, many of them 
children of those whom he had stirred back in the eighties. 

His last distinctly historical writing on a large scale was the 
volume on Preliminaries of the American Revolution in A. B. 
Hart’s series. But he also contributed articles on modern English 
history and biography to the New International Encyclopedia. His 
briefer sociological writings include his paper on “Social Control 
and the Function of the Family” at the St. Louis Congress of Arts 
and Science in 1904; articles on marriage and divorce for the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, Bliss’s Encyclopedia of Social Reform, and 
the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge; ‘The 
Social Psychology of the Spectator,” “The Social Control of Do- 
mestic Relations,” “The Social Cost of Southern Race Prejudice,” 
and “Alcohol and Crime” in the American Journal of Sociology; 
“Changed Ideals and Status of Family and Public Activities of 
Women” in the Annals of the American Academy. Certain popular 
magazines catering to a domestic clientéle secured from him con- 
cise articles on the problem of divorce. His interest in sociological 
curriculum building appeared in the article “What Courses in So- 
clology Should Be Included in College Departments of Household 
Science?” in the Journal of Home Economics. I am not pretending 
here to give a complete bibliography of Howard’s writings, but 
only to illustrate the breadth and genuineness of his sociological 
interest. 

During these years also he found time to take part in the work 
of the American Sociological Society. It is to the everlasting credit 
of the Society that we had the wit to do overt honor to this shy, 
modest, courtly scholar by electing him president in 1917. He was 
also made an honorary vice-president of the Institut International 
de Sociologie of Paris. For the last ten years of his active academic 
life he gave only part time to university teaching, concentrating 
on his seminar. In 1924 he was retired and gave up all teaching. 
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Impaired eyesight had long hindered his research and finally ter- 
minated scholarly output. But he bore this trial cheerfully. Just 
before Christmas last year I was fortunate enough to be able to 
make a little pilgrimage to his modest home on the outskirts of 
Lincoln. Not the slightest hint of handicap or deprivation came 
from him or his devoted wife. He had done his work and done it 
well; that was enough. The essential calm and modesty which had 
marked him even in the stormiest academic days had now become 
so touched with age that it evoked spontaneous reverence. His 
friends, ever solicitous about his fragile health, were not surprised 
at the news of his passing on June 9 in Lincoln after a winter in 
Florida. 

What does Howard stand for to the sociologist? Of his powers 
in creative research there can be no question; and two generations 
of students testify to his mastery in the classroom. As one of them 
recently wrote me: 


Professor Howard’s scholarship commands respect in all centers of leam- 
ing; but those who knew him in life will remember him chiefly as a great 
teacher. Thousands of pupils have profited by his earnestness and fine integ- 
rity. He never spared himself in efforts te assist and inspire his pupils. When 
he found someone willing to do genuinely scholarly work, he gave generously, 
if not extravagantly, of his teaching services. 

For example, when I attended Stanford University he conducted a research 
seminar of which I was the sole member. He happened to have no other pupils 
at that time of my maturity and scholarship. He gave me a special course on 
the family, a subject in which he was doing research at the time. We met at 
intervals for reports and discussions of assigned readings. Other graduate 
students interested in special research projects have received similar personal 
supervision. 

During my years of association with him as a student and fellow-teacher 
I found him critical and discriminating but extremely generous in appreci- 
tion of all sincere, scholarly work. His women pupils were grateful for the 
justice and complete lack of sex bias with which they were treated. He was 
an enthusiastic supporter of all efforts to promote equality between the sexes 
in opportunities and recognition. His women associates were inspired by bs 
faith in their capacity to do scholarly work, or to assist in dealing with impor 
tant issues of our social or political life. Men and women who were privileged 
to catch glimpses of his vision of a social order permeated with justice, intel 
ligence, and human sympathy will continue in many communities the fine in- 
fluence of the long life of this great teacher. 
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But in our days both these qualities of scholarship and teaching 
ability are, by lip service at least, taken for granted in the academ- 
ic sociologist. Howard’s abiding contribution therefore was his own 
life, outlook, and spirit. He achieved in his own experience the 
unity and solidarity of social science. He was a master of learning, 
and not its victim. Vast as was his range of reading and his com- 
mand of historic facts, he could always communicate sound per- 
spective to them; hence one always senses the presence of an order- 
ly mind, and not a mere person with an overwhelming bibliography. 
In him was no arrogance of superior knowledge, but the humility of 
the true scholar who aims to share his stores for the world’s bet- 
terment. This generosity led him to go out of his way, as Charles 
Richmond Henderson was wont to do, to encourage younger schol- 
ars and to help them on their way. His courage led him to stand 
up without bombast for principle, as in the Stanford episode, or for 
truth as against mere tradition in laying bare the ineptitude of the 
church in domestic relations. He knew how to criticize without 
dropping into noisy, vulgar controversy. His unfailing dignity and 
good taste marked the true gentleman. He was a genuine liberal, 
lent encouragement to social welfare measures, spoke out boldly 
for the enfranchisement of women, and demonstrated that social 
theory need not atrophy one’s humanity or sense of concrete social 
reality. May his integrity, his courage, and his sober good sense 
continue to invest all our research projects, our teaching, our com- 
munity work in the name of sociological science. 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 
SUPPLEMENTAL LIST FROM COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The doctoral dissertations and Master’s theses in progress in the 
department of sociology at Columbia University were not included in the 
September issue of the American Journal of Sociology. The following lists 
do not include a number of additional titles determined upon since May, 
1928, when the call for data was issued by the editors. The dates given 
indicate the probable year in which the degrees will be conferred. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Theodore Abel, A.B. Posnai, 1923. “Recent Sociological Developments in Ger- 
many.” 1928. Columbia. 

Helen Olive Belknap, A.B. Oberlin, 1913; M.A. Columbia, 1917. “Neighbor- 
hood Trends.” 1929. 

Leroy E. Bowman, A. B. Chicago, 1911. “Neighborhood Organization in New 
York City.” 1929. 

Jane Perry Clark, A.B. Vassar, 1920; M.A. Columbia, 1922. “Social Aspects 


of American Deportation Procedure.” 1929. 

H. C. Coffman, A.B. Kansas, 1915; M.A. Michigan, 1922. “Conflict in Local 
Communities.” 1929. 

Dean Dutcher,A.B.,M.A. Denver, 1914, 1915; B.D. Auburn, 1917. “Changes 
in Distribution of Negro Population in the United States.” 1920. 

Christine Galitzi, A.B. Sorbonne, 1922; M.A. Columbia, 1924. “The Rouman- 
ians in the United States.” 1928. 

S. Colum. GilFillan, A.B. Pennsylvania, 1910; M.A. Columbia, 1920. “Inven- 
tion in the History of the Ship.” 1928. 

Marius Hansome, B.Ed. Washington, 1920. “World Workers Education.” 
1928. 

Douglas G. Haring, B.S. Colgate, 1914; M.A. Columbia, 1923; B.D. Rochester 
Theological, 1923. Diploma, Japanese Language School, Tokyo, 1924 (3- 
year course). “A Study of the Position of the Ruler in pre-Taikwa Japan.’ 
1929. 

Sara Buchanan Huff, A.B. Teachers College, Columbia, 1919; M.A. Columbia, 
1920; Social Science Diploma, University of London, 1923. “Training for 
Social Leadership in Rural Communities.” 1930. 

Mary E. Johnson, A.B. Syracuse; M.A. Columbia. “A Study of Interest Tet 
sion in Casual Groups.” 1929. 

Elsa Peverly Kimball, A.B. Cincinnati, 1919; A.M. Columbia, 1923. “Tb 
Place of Invention in Social Theory.” 1930. 
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Christanthos Loukapoulos, A.B. Pacific University, 1923; M.A. Columbia, 
1928; B.S. Oregon, 1926. “The Incidence of Population Doctrines upon 
the Public Mind.” 1930. 

W. C. Lehman, A.B. Mission House College; M.A. Vanderbilt. “Contributions 
of Adam Ferguson to Sociological Theory.” 1929. 

Charles F. Marden, A.B. Dartmouth, 1923; M.A. Columbia, 1926. “The 
French-Canadian in New England: A Study in Assimilation.” 1929. 

Henry Miller, B.A. City College of New York, 1921; M.A. New York Uni- 
versity, 1924. “Theories of Social Conflict.” 1929. 

Jerry A. Neprash, A.B. Coe, 1925; M.A. Columbia, 1926. “The Measurement 
of Public Opinion in the Iowa Senatorial Election, 1920-26.” 1930. 
Dimitry T. Pitt, B.S. Agriculture, Vermont, 1926; M.S. Rutgers, 1927. “The 

Growth of Population in New Jersey.” 1929. 

Claude E. Robinson, A.B. Oregon; M.A. Columbia, 1926. “The History of the 
National Child Labor Committee.” 1920. 

Jacob Saposnekow, B.S. College of City of New York, 1916; M.A. Columbia, 
1917. “The Sociological Theories of Jacques Novikow.” 19209. 

Barkev Sanders, B.S. State Normal School, 1926; M.A. Columbia, 1927. “A 
Statistical Study of Patents in the United States.” 1929. 

Elizabeth Scherer, A.B. Wilson College, 1917; M.A. Columbia, 1928. “Social 
Origins of Some Concepts of Freedom Held by Modern Youth.” 19209. 
Elbridge Sibley, A.B. Amherst, 1924; M.A. Columbia, 1925. “A Statistical 

Study of Negro Health in Tennessee.” 1929. 

Helen Stuart, B.S. Teachers College, 1926; M.S. Columbia, 1927. “The Library 
and Public Opinion.” 1928. 

Andrew G. Truxal, A.B. and M.A. Franklin and Marshall, 1920; B.D. Theolog- 
ical Seminary of Reformed Church, 1923. “Outdoor Recreation Legisla- 
tion and Its Effectiveness.” 1928. 

Russell Smith, A.B. Richmond College, 1911; M.A. Columbia, 1914. “Culture 
Areas and Demographic Districts.” 

W. C. Waterman, A.B. Syracuse, 1915; A.M. Columbia, 1918. “Social Hygiene 
Work in New York City since 1900.” 1929. 

R. Clyde White, A.B. Texas, 1917; B.D. Union Theological Seminary, 1922; 
M.A. Columbia, 1922. “The Ecclesiastical Basis and the Effects of De- 
nominationalism in Rural Texas.” 1928. 

Julian L. Woodward, M.E. Cornell, 1922; M.A. Columbia, 1926. “News from 
Abroad: A Statistical Study of American Newspaper Content.” 19209. 
Wen Tsao Wu, A.B. Dartmouth; M.A. Columbia. “The Chinese Opium Ques- 

tion in British Opinion and Action.” 1928. 


MASTER’S THESES 


Genevieve Olcott Anderson, A.B. Wellesley, 1918. “The Professional Char- 
acter, Training and Equipment of More Than Two Hundred Social Work- 
ers Placed during 1927 by Joint Vocational Service Inc.” 1928. 
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Dorothy Day, B.S. Skidmore, 1927. “International Labor Standards Regulat. 
ing the Employment of Women and Children.” 1928. 

K. Chawdry, A.B. Columbia, 1927. “Principles of Inter-group Conciliation.” 
1928. 

Eleanor E. Coleman, A.B. Fisk. “The Maladjusted Child in the Public Schools 
of New York City.” 1928. 

Anna Frankle, A.B. Hunter, 1923. “Consumers Co-operatives in New York 
City.” 1928. 

Bessie Hart, A.B. Meredith, 1922. “A German Community in Virginia.” 1928 

Michiji Ishikawa, A.B. Pomona, 1927. “Japanese in California.” 1928. 

Louis W. Ingram, A.B. Dartmouth, 1926. “Some Mechanisms of Public Opin. 
ion.” 1928. 

Sadie Klein, A.B. Cornell. “The Sheppard-Towner Act: A Study in Humane 
Legislation.” 1928. 

Asa Matsuoka, B.S. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. “Social Re- 
lations of Married Women under Present Marriage Laws in the United 
States and Japan.” 1928. 

Earl C. McMahon, B.S. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1926. “Ad¢- 
ministration of Workmen’s Compensation Laws in New Jersey.” 1028. 

Viola Nuzum, B.A. Indianola, 1922. “Weekly Rest Day in Industry.” 1928. 

Venola R. Ridley, A.B. Washburn, 1927. “Public Opinion and the Negro 
Press.” 1928. 

W. Elizabeth Scherer, A.B. Wilson College, 1917. “Student Opinion Regarding 
the Curriculum.” 1928. 

Erie Hidefumi Sawada, Bachelor of Commerce, Waseda University, 1025 
“Recreation Problems of Factory Workers.” 1928. 

Noborn Takahashi, B.A. Wabash College, 1927. “The Use of Leisure Time by 
Japanese Students in New York City.” 1928. 

Margaret Wilkerson, B.A. Goucher, 1925. “Old Brighton: A Community 
Study.” 1928. 

Milton S. J. Wright, A.B. Wilberforce, 1926. “The Historical Development of 
the Negro Press.” 1928. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


The American Sociological Society—The Twenty-third Annual 
Meeting was held in Chicago, at the Congress Hotel, December 26-29, 
1928. An account of the division and section meetings will appear in the 
March issue of the Journal. 

The new members received into the Society since our last issue and 
up to November 27, are as follows: 

Anderson, C. Arnold, Department of Sociology, University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Armstrong, Dr. Clairette P., Psychologist, Children’s Court, 9 E. 97th 

St., New York 
Beck, F. O., 2000 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Iil. 

Bickley, Donald, 53 Hitchcock Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 
Block, Irwin Stuart, Hitchcock Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 
Brewer, Ralph McKendree, Warrenton, Mo. 

Carlson, John E., Apt. 43, 29 Waverly Place, New York 

Cherry, Thomas Ewing, Jr., 3 East 112th St., New York 

Clayton, Bovard, McKendree College, Lebanon, IIl. 

Cope, Persis M., 1236 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Corson, John J., III, News Setter Office, University, Va. 

Croake, Thomas E., 127 Carroll Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Domanski, Teresa B., 2548 Richmond St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dressler, Jonas H., 942 Nineteenth Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Duncan, Otis Durant, L. S. U. Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Ensign, Inez, 133 W. First St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Ettinger, Clayton James, 564 W. Greendale Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Field, Erlund, Old Boston Post Road, Weston, Mass. 

GilFillan, Louise W., Rosenwald Industrial Museum, 300 W. Adams St., 

Chicago 
Gosline, Harold Inman, 16 Maple Place, Ossining, N. Y. 

Gustafson, Elton T., 8 W. 87th St., New York 
Haenezel, William M., 151 W. Utica St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hausler, Edith, 7348 Paxton Ave., Chicago 
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Hendry, Charles Eric, Boys’ Club Study, School of Education, New 
York University, New York 

Henry, Edward A., Director of Libraries, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Hunt, Joseph M., 1548 S, Lincoln, Neb. 

Hursh, Martha Elizabeth, 606 W. Ohio St., Urbana, IIl. 

Ireland, Roberta W., 1120 N. Clark St., Chicago 

Jandy, Edward C., 423 Cross St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Johnson, Vivian, 306 S. Lincoln Ave., Urbana, IIl. 

Kendrick, Mary Alice, 621 W. Elm St., Evanston, III. 

Kennedy, James Boyd, Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C. 

King, John Lawrence, Camas, Wash. 

Kistler, Ernest, Union Grove, Wis. 

Kinney, John M., 7727 Latona Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

Kirkpatrick, Blaine E., 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

Kline, Bordeen, 2150 W. North Ave., Chicago 

Lanagan, C. A., 11 E. Davenport St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Levy, Marshall H., 412 Camden Court, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Loomis, Charles P., 3205 Hillsboro St., R. 4, Raleigh, N. C. 

McConnell, J. Paul, Box 491, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Malone, Tennessee, West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Tex. 

Mautone, Ralph A., 3520 Fulton Blvd., Chicago 

Mekeel, Scudder, 1320 E. 57th St., Chicago 

Merrill, Miss Julia W., 701 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Milo, Martha L., 54 Wall St., Staten Island, N. Y. 

Mook, Maurice A., Suegertown, Pa. 

Nash, Miss Dorothy L., 1103 W. Oregon St., Urbana, Ill. 

O’Connor, Thomas, Niagara University, Niagara, N. Y. 

O’Dell, De Forest, 3630 N. Meridian St., Apt. 3, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Palmer, William B., 404 S. Fifth Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Panunzio, Lenore, 627 Terrace Place, Whittier, Calif. 

Pattillo, Manning M., Box 46, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Petersen, Eugen H., 236 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prochaska, Bernice Alma, 6704 Lexington Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Raper, Arthur, Box 229, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Reis, Adelaide L., Chapin Hall, Evanston, IIl. 

Richardson, Anna E., American Home Economics Association, 617 Mills 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Richman, Leon Harry, 1800 Selden St., Chicago 

Riggio, Luisella, 407 E. 114th St., New York 
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Rugen, Mabel E., 57 W. 75th St., New York 

Sellin, Thorsten, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Shaw, Miss Jack, 801 S. Wright Ave., Champaign, II. 

Shove, Clare, P. O. Box 139, Iowa City, Iowa 

Smith, Richard Bertrand, 2017 S. 26th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Smyth, Margaret Lorraine, 586 Oxford Ave., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Spiker, Dorothy L., 2150 W. North Ave., Chicago 

Standing, Theodore G., College of Commerce, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 

Stevens, Frances, 830 N. Austin Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. 

Stevens, Raymond B., 517 W. 3d St., Elmira, N. Y. 

Taeuber, Conrad F., Department of Sociology, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Talbot, Nell Snow, 801 Cass St., Chicago 

Thomson, Charles A., 5708 Maryland Ave., Chicago 

Tingley, Mrs. Helen Eloise, 2146 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Van Schaeck, Miss Mary-Morris, 5757 Kenwood Ave., Chicago 

Vold, Mrs. George B., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Waldman, Lester J., 745 Riverside Drive, New York 

William, John Henry, Box 217, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Social Science Abstracts —At the Hanover Conference of the Social 
Science Research Council it was decided that the first issue of Social 
Science Abstracts should appear in March, 1929. Only articles in pe- 
riodicals will be abstracted in 1928, and books, monographs and serials 
will not be included until the second year. It is estimated, therefore, that 
about 15,000 articles will be abstracted the first year. From these be- 
ginnings Social Science Abstracts will work toward inclusiveness. The 
yearly subscription rate is $6.00, including annual indexes. Subscrip- 
tions and other communications may be sent to the editor, F. Stuart 
Chapin, 611 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 


Alpha Kappa Delta.—Alpha Kappa Delta, honorary sociology fra- 
ternity, now has nineteen active chapters in various colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States. The state universities represented are Illinois, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin. The 
privately endowed institutions are Baylor, Cornell, Hamline, Loyola, 
Miami, Morningside, Northwestern, Ohio University, Omaha, Pomona, 
Southern California, and Stanford. 

The national officers are elected at the biennial meetings of the af- 
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filiated chapters of Alpha Kappa Delta. The officers for the past two 
years were: Professor Emory S. Bogardus, Southern California, presi- 
dent; Professor Frank W. Blackmar, Kansas, vice-president; Professor 
Kimball Young, Wisconsin, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. Merle L, 
Schmidt, Lake Mills, Wisconsin, corresponding secretary. 

The purpose of this organization is to foster the growth of sociology 
in this country, and particularly to stimulate research among its mem- 
bers and in the various institutions with which it is connected. The local 
chapters are relatively autonomous. The national organization is a co- 
ordinating organization whose purpose is to stimulate the spread of the 
organization and to assist in the maintenance of its common purposes. 

Each institution mentioned has its own chapter, its own constitution 
and officers, and carries out its own program. There is no membership 
in Alpha Kappa Delta independent of the membership in particular chap- 
ters. As a matter of common practice any sociology club in a particular 
university or college, through its department, may apply for a charter 
for a local chapter from the national organization. This application is 
then submitted to all the chapters of the organization and a three-fourths 
majority of the chapters is sufficient for the granting of a charter. The 
installation of officers in the new chapter rests upon the national officers 
in connection with the newly founded chapter. Each chapter has a fac- 
ulty representative who co-operates with the local chapter officers in 
laying out a policy for the particular chapter. Very frequently a chapter 
sponsors discussion groups on contemporary social problems, or brings 
speakers to the institution for lectures, and in a number of cases stimu- 
lates research by granting prizes or providing a stipend for research 
projects. Any sociology club or department interested in this organiza- 
tion should address letters of inquiry to the national secretary and 
treasurer. 


American Council of Learned Societies —The American Council of 
Learned Societies announces that it is able to offer, in each of the three 
years 1929-31, a limited number of small grants to individual scholars 
to assist them in carrying on definite projects of research in the human- 
istic sciences (philosophy, philology and literature, linguistics, art and 
archaeology, and history). 

The grants are designed to facilitate and encourage research by ma- 
ture scholars who are engaged in constructive projects of research, and 
who are in actual need of such aid and unable to obtain it from other 
sources. The grants are available for specific purposes, such as travel, 
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personal and secretarial! assistance, the preparation or purchase of equip- 
ment, material, etc. 

The grants are restricted to scholars who are citizens of the United 
States or who are permanently domiciled or employed therein. They will 
not be awarded for the purpose of aiding in the fulfilment of the require- 
ments for any academic degree, and as a rule, preference in their award 
will be given to scholars who lack access to other funds maintained for 
similar purposes. 

The maximum amount of these grants is $300. Applications for 
grants to be awarded in 1929 must be made not later than January 31. 
Information respecting mode of application, etc., will be furnished upon 
request to Waldo G. Leland, permanent secretary of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Dictionary of American Biography—The American Council of 
Learned Societies held a dinner on Tuesday, November 13, in Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, on the occasion of the publication of the 
first volume of the Dictionary of American Biography. 


Chinese National Research Institute-——Dr. Tsi C. Wang, author of 
The Youth Movement in China, is now connected with the National 
Research Institute, in Shanghai, China. The sociological division of the 
Institute is planning to develop a social research laboratory and to make 
continuous social studies in Shanghai. 


Fourth Pan-Pacific Science Congress—The Fourth Pan-Pacific 
Science Congress will be held in Batavia, Java, May 16 to May 25, 1929, 
under the auspices of the Netherlands Indies Pacific Research Commit- 
tee and supported by the patronage of the Netherlands Indies govern- 
ment. In the program of the forthcoming conference special emphasis 
will be laid on agriculture, which is a dominating interest in the Nether- 
lands East Indies. All branches of the physical and biological sciences 
bearing on tropical life and conditions will be discussed at the congress. 
The first meeting of the before-mentioned congress was inaugurated at 
Honolulu, Hawaii, in 1920, and subsequent meetings have been held in 
Australia and in Japan. 


American Country Life Association.—The directors of the Associa- 
tion have selected as a general topic for the 1929 national conference the 
subject “Rural Organization.” Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, has been 
selected as the place of meeting. 
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Russell Sage Foundation——The October, 1928, Bulletin of the Li- 
brary of the Foundation is devoted to a selected bibliography on “Legal 
Aid,” compiled with the assistance of Sarah C. Currell. 


American Country Life Association—President J. M. Gillette ap. 
pointed Dr. Edward T. Devine, dean of the American University, to 
represent the American Sociological Society at a council meeting of the 
American Country Life Association and other organizations at Wash- 
ington on December 23. 


American Field Service Fellowships in French Universities —The 
Journal has received the ninth annual report of the executive secretary of 
the American Field Service Fellowships for French Universities, Inc., 
covering the year 1927, and including the award of fellowships for 1928- 
29. With the completion of a decade of its work, 147 Americans will 
have been sent to France for advanced study, as follows: The number of 
candidates for fellowships for the academic year 1928-29 was 91, of 
which 3 were in sociology. For the year 1928-29, 9 awards of fellowships 
were made to new candidates and 3 fellowships were renewed for the sec- 
ond year. Fellowships carry a stipend of $1,200. Full information may 
be obtained from Archie M. Palmer, Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York. 


National Bureau of Economic Research—The Bureau announces 
the publication of Trends in Philanthropy, a report which shows how giv- 
ing for religious work, health and recreational activities, hospitals, poor 
relief, and “character building” efforts compare, year by year, over a 
twenty-five year period. It also compares amount of giving with total 
wealth. 


Foundation for Mental Health.—The establishment of a new philan- 
thropic foundation known as the American Foundation for Mental Hy- 
giene, Incorporated, was announced at the nineteenth annual meeting of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene held in November in New 
York City. 

Unlike most foundations created by persons of wealth interested in 
specific charities or other philanthropic projects which benefit from en- 
dowments immediately available, the new foundation comes into exist- 
ence without an endowment of its own but with the confident hope of 
securing the funds necessary to carry out its purposes. The foundation 
has already been made the beneficiary of a gift of $50,000 from the ex- 
ecutors of the estate of the late Mrs. John I. Kane, and has also a col 
ditional pledge of $100,000 toward its first million dollars of endowment. 
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First International Congress of Mental Hygiene.—Plans for the 
First International Congress on Mental Hygiene to be held at Washing- 
ton, D.C., in May, 1930, were adopted at the nineteenth annual meet- 
ing of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene held November 8 at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. Funds sufficient to guarantee 
the basic expenses of the Congress have been made available through 
the newly organized American Foundation for Mental Hygiene. 


Child Guidance Clinics—The Commonwealth Fund Division of 
Publications, New York City, announces the publication of a completely 
revised and much enlarged edition of The Directory of Psychiatric Clin- 
ics for Children in the United States, first published in 1925. This di- 
rectory shows that more than three hundred of these clinics have come 
into existence since 1922. 


The Commonwealth Fund.—The Problem Child at Home is a new 
book by Mary Buell Sayles which has grown out of the Commonwealth 
Fund program for the development of child guidance. 


Chicago Theological Seminary.—Under the auspices of the Semi- 
nary, and in co-operation with the Chicago Forum, the Chicago Church 
Federation, and the Federal Council of Churches, a “Rural-Urban Re- 
lations Week” was observed in Chicago, October 28 to November 3. Top- 
ics discussed included “The Responsibility of the City Church for Rural 
Church Improvement,” “Rural Urban Conflict National and Local,” 
and “Dairymen versus Chicago.” 


Columbia University —Professor F. H. Allport, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, gave a graduate course on “The Psychology of Legal Institu- 
tions” in the law school. 


Columbia University—The Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College announces the publication of Foundations of Curricula: Socio- 
logical Analyses, by Professor David Snedden. The Macmillan Company 
announces the publication of Educational Sociology for Beginners, by 
Professor Snedden. 


Connecticut Agricultural College—Professor J. L. Hypes spent last 
summer in England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, Holland, and 
Denmark, making observations on the agricultural methods employed by 
farmers, co-operative marketing, and vocational education for agricul- 
ture and home economics. 
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Connecticut Experiment Station, Storrs, Connecticut.—Early last 
spring the board of trustees of the College and Experiment Station cre- 
ated at the Storrs Station a separate Department of Sociological Re- 
search; prior to this, sociological research had been departmentalized 
with Economic research. This new division financed by Purnell Funds 
was placed in charge of J. L. Hypes (Ph.D. Columbia University), as 
sisted by John F. Markey (Ph.D. University of Minnesota) and Miss 
Eileen Kennedy (B.S. Connecticut Agricultural College). 

Two studies based upon field investigation are now being prepared 
for publication: “Vocational Genesis to Farming Occupations in Con- 
necticut,” and “Population Mobility in Rural Connecticut.” 

A study of Social Participation in a Rural New England Town, by 
Professor Hypes, published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, appeared in the latter part of 1927. A 
study in social psychology, The Symbolic Process and Its Integration in 
Children, by Professor Markey, recently appeared as a volume of the In- 
ternational Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method, 
published by Harcourt, Brace & Company. 


Little Rock Junior College—Miss Laura M. Fodieaen is teaching 
courses in sociology and social problems. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—Mr. E. M. Banzet, who has been a 
graduate assistant in Michigan State College during the past two years, 
will teach courses in rural sociology. 


University of Oklahoma.—Dean Paul L. Vogt, as chairman of the 
standing committee on research of the National University Extension 
Association, has compiled a preliminary list of research projects in uni- 
versity extension. 


University of Pennsylvania.—A sociology club has recently been 
formed at the University of Pennsylvania, composed of the faculty of the 
department and selected graduate students, for the consideration of 
formal and informal presentation of sociological topics. At the first 
meeting Mr. W. W. Waller presented a statement of “The Sociological 
Theory of Crime,” and Dr. James H. S. Bossard gave a study of Robert 
Ellis Thompson, pioneer in the teaching of the social sciences at Pennsyl- 
vania. On the completion of his twenty-fifth year as head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Pennsylvania, Dr. Carl Kelsey was tendered 2" 
anniversary dinner at which were present numerous colleagues, asso 
ciates in the field, and former students. 

During the summer Dr. James P. Lichtenberger taught at the Uni- 
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versity of Oregon, Dr. Hugh Carter at Bates College, and Dr. Clifford 
Kirkpatrick at the University of Virginia. Dr. Stuart A. Rice returns 
after an absence of one year devoted to a “case study” of method in so- 
cial science for the Committee on Scientific Method of the Social Science 
Research Council. Mr. Howard Becker, who has completed his work in 
residence for the Doctor’s degree, is a new instructor this year. 


Rockford College-—-C. Walker Hayes, Jane Addams Professor of 
Sociology and Social Service, was on leave of absence during the fall 
semester to complete his project, the adjustment of the Swedish nation- 
ality in Rockford. It is his plan to spend the month of January at the 
University of Chicago. His courses are being given by A. V. Wood. 


Southern Methodist University.—During the past year Professor H. 
L. Pritchett, head of the department of sociology, was on leave of ab- 
sence and completed his graduate work at New York University, from 
which he received his Doctor’s degree. This reprint of an item appearing 
in the September issue of the Journal corrects a misstatement in regard 
to the institution from which Professor Pritchett received the Doctor’s 
degree. 


Washington University.—The residue of the estate of George War- 
ren Brown, amounting potentially to $630,000 or more, has been given 
by its trustees to the University to endow the George Warren Brown De- 
partment of Social Work in the School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration. The department of social work was established three years ago, 
with Professor Frank J. Bruno as its head. Last fall, before receiving 
the endowment, two full-time members were added to the staff: Leah 
Feder, of the New York School of Social Work, to direct field practice; 
and Grace Ferguson, formerly director of the School of Medical Social 
Work of Indiana University, to inaugurate training of medical social 
workers. Among the local social workers who have given part-time serv- 
ice in the department are Edith Baker, Geraldine Johnson, Caroline 
Bedford, Elwood Street, E. G. Steger, Bertha B. Howell, and Albert 
Wyman. 

The department of social work has had about 225 students in its 
three years’ existence, with an average yearly enrolment of one hundred, 
in the regular, extension, and summer courses. About half of the stu- 
dents came from the St. Louis metropolitan area. The present plans are 
to increase the staff gradually during the next five years, to develop ade- 
quate training for candidates for social work, and to test the effective- 
hess of social work processes. 
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Our Cuban Colony. A Study in Sugar. By LELAND Hamirton 
Jenxs. New York: Vanguard Press, 1928. Pp. xxii+341, 
$1.00. 

The Americans in Santo Domingo. By MELVIN M. KNIGHT. New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1928. Pp. xx-+-189. $1.00. 


The Bankers in Bolivia. A Study in American Foreign Investments. 
By MARGARET ALEXANDER MarsH. New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1928. Pp. xvi-+233. $1.00. 

International relations have been written too exclusively from the 
records of foreign offices and the memoirs of statesmen. Historians have 
lamented the inaccessibility of much of this material, especially for re- 
cent occurrences, and the demand for the publication of archives has had 
a result. Such material is indispensable, but these books illustrate the 
abundance of fundamental data which can be found in commercial re- 
ports, financial chronicles, trade journals, geographic handbooks, conver- 
sations with bankers, business men, and politicians, and by careful ob- 
servation. 

These books are all written from the standpoint of the backward 
rather than the advanced country. The writers ask what has been the 
effect on the general life of the people in Cuba, Santo Domingo, and 
Bolivia of the penetration of American enterprise and capital. Inciden- 
tally they consider the question, “Does this activity manifest ‘imperial- 
ism’ on the part of the United States?” This attempt to go beyond the 
mere statement of events and processes to evaluation, an attempt ap- 
parently called for by the subtitle of the series “Studies in American 
Imperialism,” may create an unjustifiable prejudice against the volumes 
in some quarters. In fact, the authors are sparing in praise and blame, 
in the main letting facts speak for themselves. 

The situation in the three countries has differed materially, and the 
reader emerges wary of facile generalizations of the process of “imperial- 
ism” even if he has not read the warning by Harry Elmer Barnes in his 
general introduction to the volumes. 

In Cuba, where American influence has been the greatest, Professor 
Jenks finds evidence of progress. A stronger national sentiment and 
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greater administrative capacity, he thinks, has developed among the 
Cubans since the United States, contrary to the general belief of Europe 
and the desires of many Americans, withdrew its occupation. He thinks 
Roosevelt and Root honestly carried out the self-denying ordinance from 
a sense of duty in spite of their skepticism of Cuba’s capacity for self- 
government. The Magoon administration, after the second intervention, 
paid too much attention to spoils, and General Crowder’s third interven- 
tion meddled too much with details, of internal administration. The 
latter tendency, which developed with the ostensible object of preventing 
crises during the Taft and Wilson administrations, he criticizes as de- 
structive of Cuban self-reliance and likely to be directed toward Ameri- 
can more than Cuban interests. He favors the Roosevelt-Root interpre- 
tation of the Platt amendment permitting intervention only after 
government in Cuba has entirely broken down, and believes the Coolidge 
administration returned to it. 

Bolivia Mrs. Marsh finds outside the orbit of American imperialism. 
The advance of American capital and the bankers’ control of tax collect- 
ing attached to the exorbitant Nicolaus loan of 1922 have not yet given 
the United States government any powers beyond those incident to the 
general right of states under international law to protect the interests of 
their citizens abroad. Though American interests now dominate in Bo- 
livia, they are by no means exclusive. The railroads are British con- 
trolled, and French and Chilian capital is important. 

In Santo Domingo the United States comes in for the most severe 
criticism, especially for the Grant efforts at annexation and the rule of 
the marines in the Wilson administration. The ruthlessness of the latter 
isexpanded upon, especially their imprisonment of the poet Fabio Fiallo, 
which is compared to the execution of Edith Cavell by the Germans and 
of Mata Hari by the French. Fiallo’s trial in 1920, writes Professor 
Knight, “made the Yankees about as loathsome as possible to the Latin 
peoples of the two hemispheres.” The fact that Fiallo’s three-year sen- 
tence was later shortened to one, which apparently was never served be- 
cause of his release incident to the presidential campaign in the United 
States, is mentioned after detailing this atrocity. 

_ The interest in all the books centers around the development of the 
internal economy of the countries. The governments of all suffer from a 
lack of diversified economy and consequent dependence for revenue upon 
the fluctuations of the world-market for a single crop—in Cuba and 
Santo Domingo, sugar; in Bolivia, tin. The need of capital to develop an 
improved standard of living is recognized in all, but loans and invest- 
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ments have usually gone to the development of the single export crop, 
which, whilc yielding the foreign bankers a good return, has mined the 
country of its major resource, with little benefit to its people. This js 
especially true of Bolivia, the profits of whose tin mines benefit the 
Indians and Cholos, who constitute over 80 per cent of the population, 
practically none at all. Their condition seems little improved, materially 
or culturally, from what it was in the days of the Incas. Sugar-cane cul- 
ture, with the competition of the beet, tends to run by imported capital 
and imported contract labor, thus yielding very little to the local popula- 
tions in Cuba and Santo Domingo. 

The problem of organizing enterprise in these countries so as to 
give a sufficiently attractive return to foreign capital and at the same 
time benefit the local population is a baffling one, not likely to be solved 
by foreign entrepreneurs interested in quick money for themselves, by 
local notables interested in politics and spoils, or by the illiterate and 
poverty-stricken workers. European governments have established pro- 
tectorate or colonies and instructed their own officials to find the solution, 
and since the war international supervision of these officials has been 
established in the mandated areas. More studies of the results of these 
different methods of solving the problem are necessary before judgment 
will be possible. The studies before us indicate the merits and defects of 
both laissez faire and sporadic intervention. 

The writers all show a grasp of the literature as well as personal 
acquaintance with the countries of which they write. Professor Jenks 
writes much the best English. His pages abound with pertinent anecdotes 
and good-humored cynicism. He notes that it is fashionable for investi- 
gators to assume “an Eden-like innocence” and “cry aloud” upon “dis- 
covering that there are politicians in Guatemala, that men can be bribed 
in the Fiji Islands, that there are criminals who go unhung in Patagonia. 
Cuba is not a paradise of political virtues. And people from Cook 
County, Illinois, and other summits of civic righteousness have not failed 
to fling their stones at Cuban politics” (p. 304). 

Especially interesting is Professor Jenks’s explanation of the Span- 
ish-American war, which he thinks sprang from the demand of “the pe0- 
ple of the United States as distinguished from their political and business 
leaders” (p. 57). Though mentioning the lack of free land, the indus 
trial development, the yellow press and the jingoistic politician of the 
Roosevelt type as factors which differentiated the United States of 1898 
from that of a quarter-century earlier when the Cuban situation w4 
similar, he neglects to mention the most obvious difference. The met 
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who fought in the Civil War were less anxious to fight Spain than were 
their sons, to whom war was not a reality. 

It is to be hoped that the “American fund for public service” will 
support further studies of this kind. An index would add to the value of 
the book for the investigator, as would insertion of the footnotes at the 
bottom of the pages instead of at the end of the book. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Catholic Spirit in America. By GEORGE N. SHUSTER. New 
York: Dial Press, 1927. $3.00. 

Catholicism and the American Mind. By WINFRED ERNEST GARRI- 
son. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Colby, 1928. 


To review two books like the above together is not easy, and the re- 
view will probably do justice to neither, but if it succeeds in convincing 
people that it would be well to read the two together, the review will not 
be without profit. 

Mr. Shuster is the associate editor of the Commonweal, a Catholic 
paper, and he has given with good literary style an interesting and friend- 
ly interpretation of the career of the Catholic church in America. The 
treatment covers practically the same field as Professor Garrison’s Cath- 
olicism and the American Mind. Professor Garrison’s is the more thor- 
oughly documented. Both attempt to assess the reported conflict of a 
religion confessedly based on authority and a political order based on 
democracy. Mr. Shuster is inclined to say that the conflict is greatly 
exaggerated. The church deals with spiritual authority, and the political 
world is of an entirely different order. Catholics, he says, are “simply 
citizens; and until that unimaginable, hypothetical day when God and 
country will no longer be associated in the United States, they will ask to 
be judged only by the loyalty and integrity of their citizenship.” “All 
the Protestant creeds now in existence would tremble in their boots if 
Rome even so much as went on a vacation.” 

In answer to the question “Would the Catholic church be intoler- 
ant?” he gives three reasons for saying that it would not, even if it had 
the power, in America: 

1. The right to teach and exact moral obedience does not imply right to 
physical coercion. 

2. Catholic theologians agree that wherever religious freedom is guaran- 
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teed by the civil constitution, there is an obligation in conscience to respect the 
provision. 

3. We have all learned from bitter experience that the greatest of virtues 
is charity, and that the noblest of creatures is the human person. 

Furthermore, he says: “The great majority of Catholics in the 
United States have only the vaguest notion of the Syllabus of Pius Ix; 
and I wager that none of those who do understand it has ever fancied, 
with certain zealous 100 per cent pamphleteers, that it condemned dem- 
ocratic government, freedom of inquiry or comment, and genuine modern 
progress, Dealing as it did with the historical phenomenon known as 
“nineteenth-century European liberalism’—flogged by Nietzsche and 
Carlyle, scoffed at by Ibsen and Max Scheler, and lately anathematized 
by the generation which followed the war—it may not be a model of 
clear phrasing or even of tact, but it proved that the church had not al- 
together gone daft. Similarly, the statement of Pope Leo XIII that the 
situation in which Catholicism found itself in the United States was not 
an ideal situation must also be properly understood.” Here is a reliance 
on the fact that American Catholics do not take the Pope too seriously. 
Similarly, to all this Professor Garrison shows a strong inclination to be- 
lieve that American Catholicism is more liberal than some of the declara- 
tions of policy which have been issued from Rome would seem to in- 
dicate. 

Nevertheless Professor Garrison calls attention to no less liberal an 
authority than Dr. John A. Ryan, of Washington. He says: 

The principle of union between Church and State is not necessarily de- 
pendent upon any particular form of union that has actually been in operation. 
. . . . All that is essentially comprised in the union of Church and State can 
be thus formulated: The State should officially recognize the Catholic religion 
as the religion of the commonwealth ; accordingly it should invite the blessing 
and ceremonial participation of the Church for certain important public func- 
tions, and delegate its officials to attend certain of the more important festival 
celebrations of the Church; it should recognize and sanction the laws of the 
Church; and it should protect the rights of the Church and the religious as well 
as the other rights of the Church’s members Superficial champions of 
religious liberty will promptly and indignantly denounce the foregoing proposi- 
tions as the essence of intolerance. They are intolerant, but not therefore w- 
reasonable. Error has not the same rights as truth. Since the profession and 
practice of error are contrary to human welfare, how can error have rights’ 
How can the voluntary toleration of error be justified? As we have already 
pointed out, the men who defend the principle of toleration for all varieties 0! 
religious opinion, assume either that. all religions are equally true or that the 
true cannot be distinguished from the false. On no other ground is it logically 
possible to accept the theory of indiscriminate and universal toleration. 
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This seems, from the standpoint of the reviewer, a rather hard nut 
fora man of Mr. Shuster’s liberal tendency to crack. 

Mr. Shuster has another chapter on current contrasts in which he 
discusses the Catholic point of view with reference to our public school 
system. Here he voices his evident disappointment that the government 
has been unwilling to subsidize Catholic schools: 

Had it not been for the grotesque stupidity of Protestants, we would long 
since have built up in this country a system of denominational schools sub- 
sidized and to some extent supervised by the state. This idea of education is 
really the only one normal to the general American religious outlook, which 
does not accept any creed as official but which does quite emphatically claim 
the adjective “Christian” for itself. But the average citizen was so dead sure 
that the “public school” would stay Christian, that any admission to the con- 
trary would be a concession to despicable Catholics, that the hopeless blunder 
got never ending salvos of applause. Today people are beginning to discard 
their filmy spectacles. Voters are frantically outlawing evolution, and a good 
many Doctors of Divinity are trying to append some form of religious instruc- 
tion to the regular school curriculum. Protestant committees are coming to 
varied interesting conclusions about the problem, but so far I have read of no 
resolution upbraiding the educational blindness of the past one hundred years. 


In the chapter of the “Literary Rotary,” Mr. Shuster devotes a good 
deal of time to the discussion of Mencken, who he thinks represents the 
bad end of an irreligious Protestant. He is probably right when he says 
that Mencken has become the impassioned spokesman of all that culture 
which has finally taken up its residence in American urban life. Mr. 
Shuster’s statement that the New England clergyman has become a pro- 
fessor in a New England college is not altogether overdrawn. One can 
sympathize with his emphasis on the need of a new church-consciousness 
as central for a sound religious life without believing that the Catholic 
church constitutes the infallible and only example of a Christian church. 

Mr. Shuster hopes that the time may come in the far-off future when 
the Protestant and Catholic streams may once more flow together. One 
would like to share this anticipation, and certainly no greater contribu- 
tion can be made to the ultimate accomplishment of this than a frank 
facing of issues as raised in Professor Garrison’s book. The Catholic’s 
doctrine of an infallible church is in need of considerable revision, and 
the further clarifying of the issues involved in the building of a free 
church in a free society must come before this can be accomplished. On 
the other hand, may it not be true that we are just approaching the time 
when we are ready to have free and profitable discussions of these issues? 
The old point of view that the Protestants are going to supplant the 
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Catholic church in America is just about as futile as the point of view of 
the Catholics that the Catholic church will supplant the Protestant 
church. The supplanting theory must go, and in its place there must 
come a theory of mutual education based on fellowship. 
E. Hotr 
Cuicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The White Harvest. A Symposium on Methods of Convert-Mak- 
ing. Edited by Rev. JoHN A. O’BrIEN, chaplain of the Cath- 
olic students at the University of Illinois. With a Preface by 
Rt. Rev. Francis C. Kerrey. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1927. Pp. xv-+358. $3.50. 

Maryknoll Mission Letters, China (Extracts from the Letters and 
Diaries of the Pioneer Missioners of the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of America). New York: Macmillan Co., Vol. 
I, 1923; Vol. II, 1927. Vol. I, pp. xvi+-364; Vol. IT, pp. xvi+ 
442. $3.00 each. 

The Missionary and His Work. An Evaluation. By Rev. LEFFERD 
M. A. HauGHwout, sometime Missionary in Mexico and 
Porto Rico. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1927. 
Pp. xii-+292. $2.50. 

It is difficult and perhaps unnecessary to classify books on missicns 
under categories accepted in academic parlance. They may deal at the 
same time with the reinvigoration of ancient cultural features—custons, 
mores, institutions—with deliberate advertising procedure, teaching, and 
manipulation of various kinds of natural and artificial environment; 
with familial, economic, educational, and political complications; with 
the nature, contact, clash, and modification of differing culture traits and 
patterns; with psychological processes of most varied sorts. And yet, it- 
stead of presenting comprehensive descriptions of any special social 
situations, they each treat of some segment; and instead of being ob- 
jective in their descriptions, they are couched in the terminology of their 
movement and dominated by its attitudes. All this is to be taken for 
granted. Until we have mode adequate sociological and psychological 
orientations in these general fields it is from such materials that we shal 
have to get our bearings and formulate tentative hypotheses. 

The most specialized of these books is the symposium of methods of 
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convert-making by Roman Catholic priests and laymen in the United 
States. The enthusiasm of the advertiser and the challenge of competi- 
tion, which have been increasing the membership of her strayed children 
in 270-odd sects and isms, have at last brought an echo from the mother- 
church. Into the maelstrom of modern propaganda she is plunging with 
press notices and advertisements, placards, personnel organization, lec- 
tures to non-Catholics, forums, question boxes, street preaching, and 
follow-up classes. Already one worker with his supporting organizations 
is credited with five thousand converts. Through the general application 
of such “technique” the gross misconceptions of Catholicism are to be 
dispelled, and a movement set in motion which will bring back the 
strayed Protestants and non-churched into the fold. Progress in educa- 
tional psychology is mentioned in the first line of the book; but it cer- 
tainly is not used to alter in any way the traditional and administrative 
categories of propagandic “technique.” 

In The Missionary and His Work the entire range of foreign propa- 
gandic effort—preaching, community house, medical and literary ac- 
tivity, education—is taken into consideration, and with it the admin- 
istrative organization at “home” and on the foreign “field.” Each is 
subjected to the test of bringing accessions to the church (this time the 
Episcopalian). Some rather sweeping changes are advocated. A little 
information is given upon the reaction of various impressionable con- 
stituencies to the methods discussed, particularly those of South America, 
where the author worked. On the whole we still follow the campaign 
manager’s model blue print and on the side are noting his psychology. 

It is only in the Maryknoll Mission Letters, China, that we get the 
sights and sounds and smells of actual people who are the objects of all 
such elaborate efforts, and see them behave under its influence. The 
propagandic and administrative side of the story is stressed in lieu of 
urgently needed records and reports made by convert and non-convert. 
But here we have at least direct descriptive accounts, from 1918 to 1924, 
written by some thirty missioners of the Roman Catholic church while 
they are establishing themselves in a dozen stations in south China. We 
hear of tables rattling upon wooden horses for altars, and see obeisance 
done before the sacraments; we are told the difficulties of the catechist in 
inculcating alien ideas and the satisfaction of the priests at ceremonial 
conformity; we note the gradual modification in the behavior of individ- 
ual Chinese, for twenty cents each, the emphasis upon family units in 
alien and native alike, the development of churches, orphanages, schools, 
and hospitals; we hear the cry of discarded infants brought to the or- 
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phanage, and see the countrysides laid waste by murderous bandits 
despoiled by “Nationalist” armies. Currents of new influence radiate 
from these transplanted centers of culture called missions. 

With apparently little fear that their writings will get back to their 
constituencies, they write with a frankness on many topics which is in 
sharp contrast to the profuse writings of many Protestant workers. Ob- 
viously, they have inhibitions of their own which affect their narrative 
also. However, at the present stage of sociological analysis, on the basis 
of such materials one dares not venture very far in generalizing upon the 
psychology of the Christian religion, of Christian propaganda, or of the 
actual nature of culture-contact in the Far East. 

Mavesce T. Price 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Criminal and His Allies. By Marcus KAVANAGH. With an in- 
troduction by WapE H. Et tis. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 


Co., 1928. Pp. xxvi+433. 

Theories of criminality may be classified roughly as follows: first, 
those that interpret criminality as an expression of inherited character- 
istics of the individual offender; second, those that interpret criminality 
as a product of defects in the administrative system by reason of which 
those who commit crime are not punished sufficiently; third, those that 
interpret criminality as a product of the conflicts in the social organiza- 
tion and culture. 

Judge Kavanagh is one of the principal spokesmen of the group 
which holds the second theory. His book is a eulogy of punishment. The 
author states, “A good whipping or two given Leopold and Loeb when 
children would have saved Bobby Frank’s life and made of the two arch- 
criminals respectable and useful citizens.” His explanation of the excess 
of crime in the United States is the inefficiency in enforcing the penalties 
provided in the laws. This is the classical theory of criminal law, with its 
basis in hedonistic psychology and its confidence in the efficacy of pun- 
ishment. The author’s purpose is to develop “an angry realization of 
the situation” which will produce changes in the administrative system. 
His method is exhortation. 

The author fails to harmonize some of his views with his general 
thesis. He asserts that the juvenile court has produced a great decrease 
in juvenile delinquency, but he is opposed to the extension of juvenile- 
court methods to the adult courts. He states that, aside from crimes com- 
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mitted by Negroes, two-thirds of the crimes in the United States are 
committed by persons born in Europe or by their immediate descendents. 
But why should the failure to punish make immigrants, or especially 
their descendants, criminal more frequently than native born? He states 
that he has no interest in this book in the reformation of criminals; he is 
interested in the victims of criminals. But he states also that much of 
the serious crime is the work of professional criminals, and it is well 
known that many of these professional criminals have been imprisoned 
again and again for terms considerably longer than they would have se- 
cured in England for similar offenses. Why does not punishment produce 
the same results in the United States as in England? 

The fundamental difficulty with an interpretation in terms of defects 
in the formal administrative systems is that both the crimes and the de- 
fects in that administrative system may be the product of fundamental 
culture and social organization which are not likely to be modified 
greatly by exhortation. He realizes that the present policies cause great 
distress and that the public weakens rather than enforces them; he tes- 
tifies that he himself has often found it difficult to do his duty when 
confronted with the human being. The enforcement of penalties broke 
down in England a century ago because the public was reluctant to carry 
them out. Have we not reached that stage in this country? 

The author makes considerable use of statistical materials, but gets 
into difficulties in his interpretation of these materials. He measures the 
increase of rape without taking into account the changes in definition of 
rape due to raising the age of consent. His treatment of the statistics of 
Negro crime is especially fallacious. His generalization is that when 
Negroes are scattered they are seldom criminals; as proof he submits a 
table which shows by states the comparative ratios of Negroes and whites 
in prison and in the general population. He does not take into account 
the fact that the ratio of Negroes to whites in prison is affected by the 
ratio in the general population. A table which takes this into account 
will show that the states which have the smallest proportion of their 
Negro population in prison are South Carolina, North Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and Arkansas; the states which have the largest proportion of their 
Negro population in prison are North Dakota, Wyoming, Virginia, Idaho, 
and Nevada. Out of 10,000 male Negroes in North Dakota, 543 are in 
prison, while out of 10,000 male Negroes in South Carolina only 5 are in 
prison. His generalization seems to be exactly the reverse of the truth 
if the statistics are handled properly. 

The author makes many dogmatic statements. The following illus- 
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trate this tendency: “No state in the union is so ‘free from crime as the 
state of Delaware”; “The crime was as clearly proved against Sacco as 
if a photographer with his camera stood at the scene of the crime and 
took Sacco’s picture while shooting.” These statements should be inter- 
preted in connection with the author’s general purpose. 


E. H. SuTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Krieg und Kriminalitat in Oesterreich. By FRANz EXNER. Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace, Economic and Social 
History of the World War. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1927. Pp. xiii+-219. 

This is a comparison of the statistics of criminal convictions in Aus- 
tria in the periods preceding, during, and following the World War, and 
an explanation of the relation between war and crime based on these 
statistics and on sixty other studies of the relation of war and crime. 
The material for Austria is presented for crimes in general, for the prin- 
cipal classes of crimes, and for three classes of persons, namely, women, 
juveniles, and military persons. The principal statistical conclusions are 
as follows: (a) Crimes in general decreased in Austria in the early part 
of the war, increased slightly in the later part, and increased enor- 
mously in the post-war years, reaching the highest point in 1920. (0) 
Crimes against property increased, crimes of violence and sex crimes de- 
creased, in the war and post-war years. Using 100 as the rate prior to the 
war, crimes against property rose to 682 in the four years after the war, 
while crimes of violence decreased to about 10 during the war and had 
barely reached the pre-war level in 1923. (c) Crimes by women in- 
creased greatly in number and changed radically in character. In the 
war and post-war years women were convicted of crimes against prop- 
erty more frequently than men had been in the pre-war years, and they 
committed more crimes of violence than before the war. (d) Crimes by 
juveniles and young adults increased greatly and became more serious in 
character. (e) Recidivists constituted a smaller proportion of convic- 
tions in the war and post-war periods than previously. 

The author’s explanation of these changes in crimes is that war pro- 
duced economic hardship and that economic hardship was the direct 
cause of the increase in crimes against property and the indirect cause, 
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by reduction of consumption of alcohol, of the decrease in crimes of vio- 
lence and sex crimes. He offers, among other things, the following as 
evidences: a high negative correlation between real wages and crimes 
against property, a great reduction in crimes against property when 
money units became stabilized, and the absence of the characteristic 
crime patterns in the countries which were not blockaded. He insists, 
however, that this relation is not so simple as the case of a hungry man 
stealing a loaf of bread. The economic need may be felt by others than 
the criminal; the whole public may be affected; and various other fac- 
tors, such as avoidance of war dangers by the criminalistic, and changes 
in the composition of the population, may complicate the process. 

Two questions are likely to be raised in regard to this research: Are 
the statistics reliable? Is the explanation justified? One of the difficul- 
ties in the study of crime is the difficulty of securing either an adequate 
enumeration of crimes or an index that will have a constant ratio to 
crimes committed. When times are fairly normal and no abrupt changes 
of importance occur, convictions probably serve adequately as an index 
of crimes. But when, as in periods of war or revolution, laws, procedures, 
interpretations, and attitudes change violently, the ratio of convictions to 
crimes is likely to be decidedly different from what it is in normal times. 
A smaller proportion of crimes probably result in convictions in such 
periods. If this is correct, the curve of crimes should be raised through- 
out the entire war and post-war period. This would tend to reduce or 
eliminate entirely the difference between the pre-war years and the early 
war years in respect to crimes in general, crimes of violence, and sex 
crimes, and to increase the difference between the pre-war years and the 
post-war years in respect to all crimes and to crimes against property. 
This, however, would not alter greatly the fundamental pattern of war 
crimes, 

The sufficiency of an economic explanation of the relation between 
war and crime is open to question. The author admits other factors as 
of secondary importance but contends for the fundamental significance 
of economic necessity produced by war. This may be regarded as still 
unproved. The correlations in peace times between crime rates and 
business cycles have been found to be so variable and small that skepti- 
cism regarding the importance of economic necessity regarded as an 
isolated factor has been justified. At any rate Exner has produced a 
piece of research of first-rate value, regardless of his explanation. One 
of the most significant findings from the sociological point of view was 
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that when women in time of war occupied substantially the same position 
that men had occupied in time of peace their crime rates became nearly 
identical with the crime rates of men in times of peace. 
E. H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Children of the Unskilled, An Economic and Social Study. By 
E. LLEWELYN Lewis, M.A., Po.D. London: P. S. King & 
Son, Ltd., 1924. Pp. xxii+-109. 5s. 

This small volume presents the substance of a Ph.D. thesis accepted 
by the University of Glasgow. Unlike published theses in this country, 
it is confined to the general outline and conclusions of the study, making 
no attempt to include the entire body of data gathered. This results ina 
book of readable size, interestingly written. Workers in related fields, 
however, may well wish for access to the basic mass of detail. 

Living conditions were studied among 450 unskilled families with 
children of working age. All available sources of fact seem to have been 
utilized, the investigator finally dwelling for several months in the home 
of an unskilled laborer. The districts covered were Glasgow, Middles- 
brough, and the Welsh quarrying area; the years, 1919-21, a time of 
considerable fluctuation in the standard of living. Comparisons are made 
with pre-war standards. The aim of the study was to discover how much 
skilled labor might be recruited from among the children of the unskilled, 
as well as the factors determining the industrial advancement of such 
children. 

The families studied fell into three classes according to the regular- 
ity and amount of their income. It is difficult to present the author’s con- 
ciusions fairly without quotation. In general, the outstanding result was 
to show the interdependence of factors at work. He states repeatedly, 
however: 

The important factor was the economic one. ... . The families in the 
soundest economic position were, as a rule, able to apprentice a greater number 
of children than those in poorer circumstances. . . . . The economic condition 
of the families mainly determined their standard of living. . . . . The indus- 
trial organization, moreover, practically forced this class outside the main 
movements of industry owing to the relatively small amount of power it had 
in industrial control, and increased the instability of its position by making !t 
subject to frequent changes brought about by machinery and invention. . - - - 
There was a tendency for the children to acquire the same habits and customs 
of living as their parents, to have a very similar outlook on life, and in partic 
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ular to be content with the immediate and present state of things, adapting 
themselves to their sordid surroundings as best they could 

dent that for the normal child a certain amount of material comfort, the main- 
tenance of a fair standard of living by the parents, was necessary in order that 
it might benefit from the educational facilities at its disposal, and thereby form 
a fairly efficient personality able to visualize and realize a definite purpose. 
_., . The result of the inquiries served to show that the industrial progress of 
the children, or their prospects of becoming skilled, depended upon a definite 
and clear increase in the standard of living, i.e., an increasing sense of their 
rights as individuals . . . . a consciousness of their rights to participate in the 
control of their industry, and in particular the enjoyment of all means which 
would enable them to develop to the full the powers they had. . . . (pp. 
99-104). 

The majority of the unskilled families were found to be existing on 
“less than the minimum requirement for maintaining physical efficiency,” 
a finding comparable to that of a similar study of unskilled workers made 
in Chicago during the same year.* 

Among the most interesting chapters is that entitled “The Social 
Relations of the Unskilled.” Here we see the power of personal influence, 
accidental contact, etc., and their limitations as well. Sex and age, again, 
are discovered to be of importance: “The proportion of apprenticed 
daughters to sons was one to four The family relations here 
again disclosed the tendency for the younger children to stand better 
prospects of becoming skilled than the elder ones; and for the eldest 
daughters to enter unskilled occupations, especially if . . . . firstborn” 
(p. 90). 

Works such as this command attention as much for the avenues of 
thought they open up, the hypotheses foreshadowed, as for concrete re- 
sults obtained. The field is certainly as important as any open to a re- 
search worker, Ruts R. PEARSON 


CHICAGO 


Gesellschaftslehre. By ALFRED VIERKANDT. 2d completely revised 
ed. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1928. Pp. xii+484. Geh., M. 
22.50; geb., M. 25.00. 

Professor Vierkandt’s Gesellschaftslehre (Theory of Society) may be 
characterized as the typical kind of book that German university pro- 
fessors write when they set out to prepare general treatises dealing with 


* Leila Houghteling, The Income and Standard of Living of Unskilled Laborers 
in Chicago, 1927. 
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particular sciences or disciplines. To some American readers such a 
characterization will imply a multitude of sins; and the book is in fact 
metaphysical in tone, relatively lacking in concrete illustrations of the 
generalizations made, and savors of the armchair rather than the field 
or the laboratory. The topics handled are, however, treated with char- 
acteristic German thoroughness, and the volume becomes, partly owing 
to this thoroughness of logical analysis, a significant contribution to the 
definition of fundamental concepts which may be useful in the descrip- 
tion and explanation of social phenomena. 

The author indicates that he has used the phenomenological method, 
which was first proposed by Husserl and demonstrated by Theodor Litt 
in Individuum und Gemeinschaft. Vierkandt describes this method as 
one having the following three peculiarities: (1) it deals with final con- 
cepts—those which cannot be derived from any others; (2) it assumes 
that knowledge and logical systematization of these concepts can only 
be had through the subjective (inmere) scrutiny of real or imagined ex- 
amples; and (3) insight into the nature (Wesen) of such concepts is not 
to be had by induction—that is, the comparison of a great number of 
cases—but only by the consideration of single cases, by ideational ab- 
straction. 

All this is manifestly quite out of harmony with prevalent American 
notions concerning the methods likely to prove fruitful in scientific re- 
search. Whether or not Vierkandt has correctly described the method 
he has actually used, however, a careful reading of this book will reveal 
to any open-minded sociologist a number of valuable clues to the inter- 
pretation of sociological data. The volume is divided into four long chap- 
ters, entitled respectively, “The Social Impulses of Human Beings and 
the Nature of Society,” “The Gradations of Society (Community and 
‘Society’) ,” “The Group,” and “The Most Important Historical Forms of 
the Group.” As its title suggests, chapter i is based in part on the in- 
stinct theory of William James and William McDougall, and conse- 
quently embodies a view of human nature now largely abandoned by 
American sociologists. It may be questioned, however, whether the ideas 
he has taken over from James and McDougall have been esssential to 
the line of thought developed by the author in this chapter, which really 
deals primarily with human motives entering into social interaction as 
they present themselves for introspective scrutiny, rather than with their 
innate character. Other phases of Vierkandt’s argument have been sug- 
gested in part by the work of Simmel and by Ténnies’ distinction between 
“community” and “society,” which the author elaborates and refines. 
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The fundamental thesis of the entire volume is that human groups and 
social relations of all kinds, save the most external and mechanical, have 
their being in an inner connection which exists, in the last analysis, in 
the “minds” or imaginations of the individuals concerned. It is just this, 
the author holds, which distinguishes human society from animal society. 
It may be remarked that this approach to the study of society has some 
resemblance to certain features of the work of Professor Cooley on the 
one hand, and to some features of the social psychology of W. I. Thomas 
on the other. 

The real meat of the book consists in the many provocative and 
suggestive analyses of particular forms of social grouping and social re- 
lationship which it contains and which serve, in a measure, to validate 
the viewpoint and method of the author. It is a worth-while contribution 
to the literature of social theory. 

FLoyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Social Work and the Training of Social Workers. By SypNor H. 
WaLkER. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1928. Pp. xili+-241. $2.00. 

City Planning for Girls, By HENRIETTA AppITON. Social Service 
Monographs, No. 5. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1928. Pp. 150. $1.25. 

The Lance of Justice. A Semi-Centennial History of the Legal Aid 
Society, 1876-1926. By JoHN MACARTHUR MacurIre. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. xi+-305. $3.00. 
Here are three books which deal with three different aspects of social 

work. The first is an outsider’s analysis of the field as a whole. The sec- 

ond is a professional worker’s interpretation of a special type of social 
work. The third is a history of one agency whose work overlaps the two 
fields of social work and law. 

Miss Walker offers a thought-provoking discussion of the present 
status of social work. She regards the social worker primarily as “a con- 
sultant upon community resources,” whose advisory work is usually 
associated with “the giving of a certain kind of relief.” Otherwise the 
field is not well defined, for “the responsibility of directing social change 
is shared with a number of vocations,” and even “social case work is not 
conceded to have any unique quality.” Utter lack of uniformity in the 
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preparation of social workers and great diversity in the training schools 
are further grounds for denying them the status of a profession. The 
reviewer agrees with many of Miss Walker’s conclusions, but feels that 
she has failed to distinguish adequately between the heterogeneous mass 
of 40,000 persons in the social work field and the nucleus of 5,000 who 
constitute at least a near-professional group. 

Miss Additon is reporting the findings of a survey of case-working 
agencies that deal with girls in Philadelphia. She describes types of 
cases handled and methods employed, attempts to evaluate results ob- 
tained, and offers recommendations for further development. While 
there is some analysis as well as description, the reviewer finds little to 
supplement our all too limited knowledge of causes or of treatment 
processes. Nevertheless this monograph deserves the attention of social 
workers and students of the field. 

Mr. Maguire presents an interesting narrative telling the history of 
the New York Legal Aid Society. Here we see clearly depicted a typical 
humanitarian movement. Cases are described “where deserving poor 
have been afforded, under legal aid, the blessing of impartial and equal 
justice.” While the book is essentially a eulogy of this one society, pre- 
pared for its fiftieth anniversary, it does give a vivid picture of the legal 
disabilities of persons without money and the spirit of the movement 
which was designed to relieve them. However, those who seek a more 
objective appraisal of legal aid work will do well to return to Mr. Smith’s 
Justice and the Poor or to the Report of the Joint Committee of the Bar 
Association and the Welfare Council of New York City. 


Stuart A. QUEEN 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Coming of Age in Samoa. A Psychological Study of Primitive 
Youth for Western Civilization. By MARGARET MEAD, As- 
sistant Curator of Ethnology, American Museum of Natural 
History. Foreword by Franz Boas. New York: William 
Morrow & Co., 1928. Pp. xv-+297. $3.00. 

Ethnologists tend to become attentive to the autobiographic accounts 
primitive people give of their own experiences, and no longer limit them- 
selves to the collection of formal statements as to customs elicited from 
informants. This book represents that tendency. Such personal 
periences have long been the materials which have interested psycho 
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analysts and students of problem children. So it is no wonder that an 
ethnologist with a second interest in the behavior problems of American 
adolescents should study Samoan life, not at second hand from texts 
dictated by some obliging expositor of native life, but from nine months 
of intimate living in a Samoan community, sharing the confidence and 
hearkening to the memories and emotions of Samoan youths. 

The book is not, however, so much an ethnological monograph as a 
laboratory exercise. The cultural milieu is hardly sketched. There is a 
problem to solve and only so much of Samoan culture is described as is 
necessary to solve the problem: Is G. Stanley Hall (and others) right 
in regarding adolescence “as a period of mental and emotional distress for 
the growing girl as inevitably as teething is a period of misery for the 
small baby?” And the answer given is, No; the problems of American 
adolescents are due to growing up in America, not simply to growing up. 
For the Samoan girl passes puberty without special strain. The reason, 
then, is cultural. 

The description of Samoan adolescence therefore leads to an analy- 
sis of those cultural differences which make adolescence different from 
what it is in America. They are “the general casualness of the whole so- 
ciety,” and the absence of conflict situations for the growing girl. There 
is but one thing for her to do, one attitude to take; and all the other girls 
are doing and taking just that. Further, she is largely spared the haz- 
ards of having a father or a mother, so diffuse is parental authority and 
affection; and she is always a child in the middle of the series, for she is 
but one of many sisters and cousins. 

From this Q.E.D. Miss Mead passes to a consideration of “any con- 
clusions which might bear fruit in the training of our adolescents.” And 
here the limitations of her viewpoint become apparent. The home “must 
cease to plead an ethical cause . . . . the children must be taught how to 
think, not what to think.” The family is evidently to relinquish any 
lingering claims to being a cultural group and is to become a seminar in 
ethics. This looks, we are told, to a happy time “when no one group 
claims ethical sanction for its customs.” 

For all the intimate association with Samoans the book is somehow 
disappointing. There are exceedingly interesting pages. Why do the 
Samoans, with whom love is merely one of a hundred unstressed values, 
and who are cynical of fidelity, follow romantic conventions of courtship 
in speech and song? How is it that in spite of extreme license in word 
and conduct there nevertheless remains a residue, apparently quite like 
our own, of what is salacious and obscene? But Miss Mead is interested, 
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one feels, in problems and cases, not in human nature. There is no 
warmth in her account. A little Malinowski, stirred in, would have 


helped, perhaps. ROBERT REDFIELD 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The History of European Liberalism. By Gutpo DE Ruccirro. 
Translated by R. G. CoLtrincwoop. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1927. Pp. xii+476. 16s. 

With respect for original sources indicative of the competent his- 
torian, with powers of analysis for which the social scientist longs, with 
fertility of expression inseparable from the artist, and with sureness of 
judgment characteristic of one at ease among philosophical fundamentals, 
Ruggiero has made a brilliant addition to the library of modern political 
history. 

The plan of treatment is to etch in the eighteenth-century back- 
ground and to throw against it in order the individual developments of 
English, French, German, and Italian liberalism. There follows an 
interpretation of the nature of liberalism and a critical examination of 
its relation to democracy, socialism, the church, and nationality. The 
study is brought to a close after a telling presentation of the elements o/ 
the present crisis. 

The varied polemical connotations of liberalism are, of course, 
presented, but they are taken as but part of the data necessary for a 
fundamental interpretation of the attitude as it developed. Liberalism 
is examined in its varied manifestations as a method, a party, an art 
of government, and a form of state organization. Pains are taken to 
avoid gross oversimplification of the many-sided character of the phe- 
nomenon. 

Liberalism has as one fundamental element the conviction that the 
distinctive function of politics and the state is to provide a non-coercive 
synthesis of social values. The present crisis in modern states where 
liberalism is on the wane or in eclipse is due to the assumption of his- 
torical materialism that a synthesis is contrary to the nature of things. 
Nothing but a mechanical balancing of forces is felt to be possible. This 
conception of politics as nothing but the driving of sharp bargains 
the coercive pressure of rivalrous interests upon one another is the very 
negation of politics—only business and war remain. The nature 0! 
politics is integration and not compromise, victory, nor extinction. A! 
one point (p. 365) the author pungently remarks: ‘The hostility 
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parliaments that is visible in our days is only the mark of a political 
obtuseness due to excessive love of technique: generations educated 
by industrialism, positivistic philosophy, and_ historical materialism 
were naturally unable to grasp the ideal and spiritual character of a 
synthesis like that of politics, and could not help disintegrating it into 
the materiality of its various elements.” 

Not the least penetrating of Ruggiero’s paragraphs are those de- 
voted to an analysis of those elements in modern society which lie dis- 
persed throughout the body politic, as yet unable to mobilize them- 
selves for effective liberal expression. He accepts the disintegration of 
the middle class in the old sense as accomplished, but discerns the 
emergence of other groups capable of performing a mediatory function 
between the heavy industrialist and the wage worker. Of the specialized 
manufacturer he makes (p. 423) a provocative if fragmentary analysis. 
His estimate of Fascism will be found on page 386. 

Harotp D. LASSwELL 

University OF CHICAGO 


Principles of Sociology. By FREDERICK E. LUMLEY. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1928. Pp. xii+562. $4.00. 

An Introduction to Sociology. By ERNEST R. Groves. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. viii+568. $3.00. 


Introductory Sociology. By ALBERT MunrtTscH, S. J., and HENRY 
S. SPAULDING, S. J. Boston and New York: D.C. Heath & 
Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+466. $2.48. 

The flood of new textbooks for use in introductory courses in sociolo- 
gy continues at an undiminished rate. Possibly it will decline when every 
American publisher of college textbooks is provided with at least one 
book of recent composition on elementary sociology. Meanwhile it fre- 
quently happens that a new book contains little to distinguish it from 
others which have preceded it. One is tempted to say as much, for ex- 
ample, of Professor Groves’ An Introduction to Sociology. This text fol- 
lows the now familiar plan of combining a presentation of some of the 
fundamental ideas of theoretic sociology with a consideration of selected 
contemporary social problems. It is a very elementary book which could 
be used in senior high schools or perhaps in normal schools. 

Principles of Sociology, by Professor Lumley, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is, however, a book of somewhat different and more substantial 
type. Although the author devotes a portion of his space to the discus- 
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sion of concrete and practical problems, this volume is, as its title sug. 
gests, primarily concerned with fundamental problems of sociological 
theory. Professor Lumley has followed the interesting plan of basing his 
own treatment of social theory mainly on the ideas found in two earlier 
works, namely, Sumner’s Folkways, and Park and Burgess’ /ntroduction 
to the Science of Sociology. This scheme of synthesizing the most val- 
uable and generally accepted contributions that have already been made 
is worth further use. Questions for study and discussion are provided 
J at the ends of the chapters, and there is a general bibliography of mod- 
erate length, arranged simply in alphabetical order as a whole, without 
comment on the various references cited. The substantial and attractive 
binding, uniform with that of other McGraw-Hill books in the field of 
physical science and engineering, merits special mention. This book is 
the first volume of a projected series to appear under the consulting 
editorship of Professor E. B. Reuter. 

Muntsch and Spalding’s /ntroductory Sociology is a textbook de- 
signed especially for use in Catholic schools. It should prove useful to 
such institutions, but will probabiy be adopted only by them. The pres- 
ent reviewer is unable, however, to discover anything in the book which 
is seriously out of harmony with the teachings which might be expected 
to find favor in any conservative denominational college, except the 
damning fact that it cites Roman Catholic authorities freely and attempts 
to show that the principles of social reform and social service which are 
presented are in keeping with the traditional position of the mother- 


church. Fioyp N. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Oriental Exclusion. The Effect of American Immigration Laws, 
Regulations, and Judicial Decisions upon the Chinese and 
Japanese on the American Pacific Coast. By R. D. McKen- 
ziE, PH.D. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 
200. $2.00. 

Resident Orientals on the American Pacific Coast. Their Legal 
and Economic Status. By Ertot GRINNELL Mears. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 545. $3.00. 

These two volumes embody the results of investigations of our ri- 
ental immigration problem which were carried out under the auspices of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. In the varied discussions 
of this problem during the past twenty-five years there has been too little 
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attention paid to the actual operation of immigration laws and other laws 
and regulations affecting the Orientals on the Pacific coast. These studies 
by Professor McKenzie of the University of Washington and Professor 
Mears of Stanford University have been expressly designed to throw 
light on this phase of the Oriental problem and present an interesting 
picture of the difficulties that have arisen in attempting to put a strict 
exclusion policy into effect. 

In Professor McKenzie’s volume are discussed such questions as the 
reactions of the Chinese and Japanese to the Exclusion Act of 1924, ineli- 
gibility to citizenship as a basis for exclusion, re-entry from temporary 
visits abroad, and illegal entry and deportations. This study shows 
clearly the problems that confront America in this experiment in exclu- 
sion. No matter how strong may be the barriers, there are always ex- 
cepted classes which make necessary constant interpretation of the law 
so as to determine its application to doubtful cases. The history of our 
exclusion laws reveals the gradual growth of ways and means of cir- 
cumventing them. In Professor McKenzie’s opinion, arbitrary exclusion 
of races living on a lower economic level is not a satisfactory method of 
dealing with this problem. The control of human migration, he suggests, 
should be accomplished by international machinery based upon principles 
having international acceptance. 

The more elaborate volume by Professor Mears is especially valuable 
in its discussion of the bearing of treaty rights and constitutional guar- 
anties upon our relations with China and Japan, the operation of the 
alien land laws in the Pacific Coast states, and the problem of naturaliza- 
tion of Orientals in America. Careful consideration is also given to the 
struggle of the Orientals to find a place for themselves in American 
economic life. The book closes with a particularly vivid discussion of 
segregation and community contacts in which is pointed out the dwin- 
dling nature of the Chinatowns and Japtowns characteristic of Pacific 
Coast cities. With radical exclusion laws now an accomplished fact, 
signs of race conflict are not so much in evidence. The Oriental is being 
less and less forced to live apart in segregated districts and the growing 
friendly feeling is seen in the marked decrease in efforts to enforce the 
alien land laws. 

Students of Oriental immigration are deeply indebted to the authors 
of these volumes for a judicious and entirely objective discussion of this 
controversial problem, and especially for their emphasis on its legal and 
administrative aspects, which have hitherto been too much neglected. 


TuLane UNIVERSITY J. F. Sterner 
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Le Socialisme. By Em1te DurKuHEIM. Edited by M. Mauss. Paris: 
Felix Alcan, 1928. Pp. xi+253. Fr. 50. 

French sociology in its beginnings is a byproduct of the search for 
the consensus lost in the French revolution. Even so, Durkheim’s contri- 
butions to sociology are originally due to the interest in the social ques- 
tion. To Durkheim’s paramount interest in that question we owe the 
inception between 1884-86 of his Division du travail social; to the con- 
viction at which he arrived in those years that a solution of the social 
question was sociology’s main burden, we owe his contributions to its 
technique as a social science. The present edition by M. Mauss of a 
course of lectures given by Durkheim at Bordeaux in 1895-96 demon- 
strates that technique at the end of the century. The book has the usual 
limitations of one based on lecture notes, but then those notes have the 
grace of conveying the illusion of a face-to-face contact with at least two 
great classes of sociology: Saint-Simon and Durkheim himself. For 
Durkheim’s style is characteristically French in these courses in the 
clarity of his logic, the simplicity of his language, while as an expression 
of the startling verve of Saint-Simon’s personality, the revolutionary 
daring of his projection of a new social synthesis, the chapters v-ix are 
unexcelled. Durkheim’s definition of Socialism—his distinction between 
Socialism and Communism in chapters i-iii, his sketch of the articulation 
of modern over against utopian socialism under the influence of eight- 
eenth-century rationalism, of positivism as a corollary of the law of 
nature concept—furnishes an excellent introduction to French sociolog- 
ical thinking. It is also a document illustrating the influence of Saint- 
Simon and Comte, and especially Durkheim himself, upon the orientation 
of French Socialists such as Guesde and Jaurés, upon the attitudes of 
French socialism toward the state and government, their belief in con- 
sensus through contractual interest representation, co-operative inter- 
action between the classes, in organic solidarity and their bias against 
communism. 

The chapters in Saint-Simon are well worth reading at a time when 
Saint-Simon is coming back. An axiom of early sociology, his basic as- 
sumption of laws governing the continuous evolution of human society 
has stimulated ever since Stein, the German historical brain. In German 
sociology and political science Saint-Simon’s thesis which attributes to 
force, to war and conquest, the origin of the modern state, has done 4 
much to damn as it has to whitewash the Marxian bugbear of competi- 
tion. It may be worth recalling that he bequeathed to nineteenth-century 
social thought the very dynamite of a revolutionary attitude in the prop 
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osition that “a society which rests concurrently on manifestly contra- 
dictory principles can neither hold together nor long endure.” In Lin- 
coln’s “house divided” form that idée force did considerable damage in 
American history. Enough to prove Durkheim’s point in his criticism of 
Saint-Simonism: that it underestimates the importance of moral forces, 
the importance of ideas as objective facts. 


H. H. Maurer 


Lewis INSTITUTE 


Propaganda Technique in the World War. By Harotp D. Lass- 
WELL. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. 233. 


The very wide interest in propaganda since the World War is the 
condition used by the author to justify the appearance of this book. But 
this would not justify any book—only an excellent book, which this is. 
After defining propaganda—and I will speak of this again—the author 
notes that this device is one of three possible types of aggression: mili- 
tary pressure, economic pressure, and propaganda; and this is a very 
illuminating classification. 

Being concerned with the latter alone, he then describes the possible 
forms of organization. These are three in number: a single executive, 
such as we had in the United States; a committee of experts in several 
directions, as in Great Britain; and a combination of a number of sepa- 
rate agencies, the foreign office, general headquarters, press, etc., such 
as in Germany. 

Then follow some excellent chapters on the subject matter of propa- 
ganda, such as war guilt and war aims, depravity of the enemy, the illu- 
sion of victory, the preserving of international friendships, demoralizing 
the enemy. The closing chapters deal respectively with conditions and 
methods, objectives, and results. 

The book is well written; indeed, it is almost too well written in 
places, fine literary form sometimes getting in the way of clearness of 
meaning. It is well documented, more completely documented than any 
work I have seen, and this shows an enormous amount of reading and 
investigation. It is logical and forceful. 

If there is any criticism to be lodged against the work it would seem 
to have reference to the definition of propaganda which is adopted and 
about which the whole argument revolves. The author says: “It refers 
solely to the control of opinion by significant symbols, or, to speak more 
concretely and less accurately, by stories, rumors, reports, pictures, and 
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other forms of social communication” (p. 9). This, of course, is the 
popularly accepted view of propaganda, although the conception may be 
phrased differently by as many different writers; it is the way in which 
I conceived the matter before I gained more light. But it now seems to 
me that this is a rather shallow view. It does not penetrate to the real 
nature of propaganda, and it does not reveal the differences between 
propaganda and education, nor does it disclose the essential viciousness 
of this influence in human society. But upon the basis of the usual mean- 
ing of the term, the book is well reasoned, the illustrative material is well 
selected, and the whole is a most creditable piece of work. 


FREDERICK E. LuMLEy 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Story of Human Progress. A Coherent View of the Main 
Forces or Factors in Living Together in Society. By LEon C. 
MARSHALL. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 445. $3.50. 

Ever since H. G. Wells attempted “to tell, truly and clearly, in one 
continuous narrative, the whole story of life and mankind so far as it is 
known today” (Introduction to 1920 edition of The Outline of History, 
p. v.), we have had a procession of paintings of mankind’s affairs on 
huge canvases. Readers by the thousands and tens of thousands have 
flocked to purchase them. For the first time in the history of bookshops, 
publications on history, religion, and philosophy have been “best sellers.” 
The first book of this general kind designed for the use of high-school 
pupils was Marshall’s Story of Human Progress. Now comes this revised 
edition carefully reprinted and re-worded to meet the demands of dis- 
criminating adults. 

The Story of Human Progress is divided into five parts. The first 
deals with Neanderthal and Neolithic man. It furnishes the dark back- 
ground against which later developments are portrayed in bright colors. 
Part II tells how man has learned to increase his control over nature 
through a growing knowledge of science. Part III deals with man the 
communicator. It shows how man has gained increasing control over his 
environment by the use of spoken, written, and printed language, and by 
the development of trade and commerce. Part IV shows how man multi- 
plies his power by social organization and social control. Part V deals 
with the development of ideals as the directors of human effort. 

From several viewpoints this book is an interesting experiment. It 
is one of the first books for the general reader to grow out of a high-school 
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text. If we are entering an age in which high-school texts are to be re- 
written for general adult reading, we may look for better understanding 
between the youth of tomorrow and their parents. Possibly this may be 
one of the techniques we shall use to keep our adult population abreast 
of the new reaches of knowledge which come to our youth in school. 
Under these conditions the texts of the future will have to manage some- 
how to humanize their materials. As James Harvey Robinson suggests, 
they will have to deal with “some phase of human interest rather than 
some field of scientific investigation” (The Humanizing of Knowledge, 
p. 88). Otherwise the free adult will pass them by. For those who have 
embarked in the field of adult education know that adult groups readily 
express their disapproval of conventional textbooks. However, Mr. Mar- 
shall’s unconventional text dressed in its new format may easily find a 
place on America’s bookshelves beside The Outline of History, The Story 
of Philosophy, and This Believing World. 
Frances K. HEPNER 
San Dreco, CALIFORNIA 


Negro Problems in Cities. A study made under the direction of 
T. J. WoorTer, Jr. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 


Doran & Co., Inc. Pp. xiii+-284. $2.50. 

It is not to be expected that four investigators with the uncertain as- 
sistance of volunteer field workers, during a period of nine months, would 
go very deeply into all the problems of Negroes in sixteen cities. Yet 
there are sufficient examples of social studies which make interesting 
reading to leave no excuse for a book as dull as the one under review. 
Throughout its 284 pages the monotony of statistical tables is broken 
only by the monotony of vague generalities concerning the inequalities 
in the physical equipment of neighborhoods, houses, schools, and recrea- 
tional facilities for whites and Negroes. Here and there we catch a 
sparkle of human life; but it is immediately smothered by an avalanche 
of for the most part meaningless statistics. 

Because of the division of the work of the book among four investi- 
gators whose findings are published under the headings of the four sec- 
tions, “Neighborhoods,” “Housing,” “Schools,” and “Recreation,” it is 
hot surprising that the materials in the book have not been integrated so 
that their significance stands out. The director of the study who wrote 
the section on “Neighborhoods” indicated in his introduction that the 
Survey is not concerned with what would be considered social factors but 
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with the relation of the “city environment” to disease, crime, and irreg- 
ularities of family life. But in the book one fails to find any systematic 
attempt to investigate this problem. When the correlation coefficient be- 
tween infant mortality and density according to the Pearsonian formula 
is found to be only +-.323, the author of this section takes consolation in 
the fact that it is positive. The conclusion reached by such reasoning is 
that “overcrowding saps the vitality and moral vigor of those in dense 
neighborhoods.” The other three sections of the book are written on the 
whole in the manner of the first. The fourth section, which deals with 
recreation, while not burdened with tables, is naive moralizing where it is 
not making simple statements of facts concerning Y. M. C. A.’s, etc. 

While this volume fails to give any insight into the problems of 
Negroes in cities, beyond general observations, it is amply supplied with 
maps showing the distribution of the Negro population in the cities stud- 
ied and with statistics from the federal census and other sources which 
afford a ready reference for those desiring such facts. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Adventures of an African Slaver. Being a True Account of the Life 
of Capt. Theodore Canot, Trader in Gold, Ivory, and Slaves 
on the Coast of Guinea, etc. Edited by Matcotm Cow ty. 
New York: A. and C. Boni. Pp. 376. $4.00. 

This somewhat abridged account of the adventures of Theodore 
Canot as a slave trader on the west coast of Africa was originally pub- 
lished in 1854 at Baltimore, where the slaver, then a derelict about the 
wharves, ran into an old acquaintance who had met him in Liberia. 
Canot was introduced to Brantz Mayer, a journalist, who undertook the 
task of recording from the slaver’s journals, memoranda, and conversa- 
tions the fascinating incidents in the career of one of the most famous 
slavers on the West Coast—not, we are told by Mayer, “for the mere 
gratification of scandalous curiosity,” but to inform philanthropists and 
others “as to the nature of the race itself.” 

Canot, who was born in Italy, came from a family which had served 
in the Napoleonic Wars. When around twelve years of age he went to sea 
on an American ship as a cabin boy, and later drifted by accident into 
the slave trade. During the time that Canot was engaged in slaving the 
trade was outlawed, and he was therefore constantly forced to devise 
means for outwitting the watchful cruisers of Great Britain, especially. 
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Later in his career he became a lieutenant of the famous slaver, Don 
Pedro Blanco, who amassed a fabulous fortune and retired from the trade 
in 1839 to spend the remainder of his life in ease on the Italian Riviera. 
Although the hardships of the slave trade are minimized and the “middle 
passage” made to appear like an excursion for the blacks, the reader is 
able to get a vivid and authentic picture of the commerce in slaves on the 
African coast in which the natives participated as well as the whites. The 
personalities with whom the hero came into contact during the course of 
his adventures stand out as thoroughly human. It was not, however, until 
a visit to Liberia that the author was convinced “that there was, in truth, 
something more in these ebony frames than an article of commerce and 
labour.” Canot was not so fortunate as Blanco, and instead of retiring 
with a fortune, he was arrested and charged by the United States Govern- 
ment with shipping a cargo of slaves. 

This reprint will make accessible to those who have the disposition 
to seek the adventures of a bygone age among musty volumes an enter- 
taining and informing narrative of the contact of the whites with an un- 
civilized people who had nothing but their bodies to give in exchange for 
gunpowder, tobacco, and beads. E. FRanxin Frazier 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Unique Status of Man. By HERBERT WILDON Carr. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 216. $1.75. 


Herbert Wildon Carr is professor of philosophy in the University of 
London, but is at present acting as visiting professor in the University of 
Southern California. He holds the honorary degree of D.Litt. from the 
University of Durham and of LL.D. from the University of Southern 
California, and is a fellow of the University of London and the-Royal So- 
ciety of Literature. Dr. Carr has been connected with the Aristotelian 
Society almost since its foundation, having served as president and as 
editor of the proceedings of that society. He is widely known as an ex- 
Ponent of the philosophy of Henry Bergson. His chief writings are: 
Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics, The Philosophy of 
Change, The Philosophy of Benedetto Groce, The General Principle of 
Relativity, A Theory of Monads, and The Scientific Approach to Philoso- 
phy. He is the translator of Gentile’s Theory of Mind as Pure Act and 
Bergson’s Mind-Energy. 

_ In this book Professor Carr discusses: the theological form of the 
iree-will problem, the metaphysical form of the free-will problem, em- 
piricism and the rise of the idea of natural religion, mechanism and sci- 
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entific materialism, mind and nature and the principle of relativity, the 
positive conception of freedom implied in living activity. 

The most interesting chapters are the last two, in which he discusses 
the doctrine of human freedom in its relation to the theory of relativity, 
emergent and creative evolution giving room for free will and individual- 
ity. The book is a contribution to a point of view very precious to the 
religious person. ARTHUR E. Hotr 

CuIcaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Folklore of the Teeth. By LEO KANNER. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. xili+316. $4.00. 

Paganism in Roumanian Folklore. By Marcu BeEza. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928. Pp. 161. $5.50. 

Folklore, in process of detaching itself from antiquarianism, finds 
various justifications for its existence. Thus, Dr. Kanner, in making his 
extensive research into traditional practices, superstitions, and usages 
connected with the teeth, is establishing, so he hopes, a new branch of 
dental science. Marcu Beza, on the other hand, has as his avowed pur- 
pose the tracing of the origins of Roumanian myths and customs to an- 
cient Greek sources. To the sociologist, however, the contribution of 
both these volumes will lie in the further insight they give into the action 
of the “pre-logical,” the so-called “folk mind.” Dr. Kanner’s materials 
have been well arranged and many of them are suggestive. Teeth have 
always been the subject of much interest and attention and, through the 
effort to control their growth and decay, of magical practices. Dr. Kan- 
ner’s bibliography covers a wide area. Mr. Beza’s contribution, on the 
other hand, might have been that of first-hand reports of folk practices. 
As a child he heard the old tales from his. grandmother and practiced 
the ancient rites of the peasantry. But unfortunately a number of, it 
appears ill-founded, preconceptions as to the origin of these tales and 
customs renders his volume less profitable reading. Rather striking, 
however, are the tales of the creation and the flood as interpreted by the 
Roumanian folk. It is interesting to find, for example, our ever present 
triangle of the divorce courts even in the Ark, for Noah’s wife took the 
devil for her lover and all the bad people in the world are descended 
from this branch of the family. One would like more tales of this sort, 
which really express the folk spirit. MarcareTt ParK REDFIELD 
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Don't Tread on Me. A Study of Aggressive Legal Tactics for Labor. 
By CremMENT Woop, McALISTER CoreMan, and A. G. Hayes. 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1928. Pp. viii+135. $0.50. 


Soviet Trade Unions. By Ropert W. DuNN. New York: Van- 
guard Press, 1928. Pp. xx-++-238. $0.50. 

The Remedy for Overproduction and Unemployment. New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1928. Pp. vi+-113. $0.50. 

The collaborators in Don’t Tread on Me have produced one of the 
most realistic and admirable handbooks that has fallen into the re- 
viewer’s hands for a long time. It is avowedly an attempt to indicate 
how labor might make more effective use of the weapons at hand. 
“Haters of censorship, enemies of oppression, foes of intolerance,” all 
may find here suggestive techniques that will further their separate 
causes. In brief, it advises labor unions and other targets of oppression 
to use the employers’ own tactics, to utilize the newspapers and profes- 
sional publicity men, to be aggressive, to resort to injunctions, damage 
suits, mandamus, and mass passive resistance. It urges labor lawyers to 
be alert and to throw over hampering precedents. Typical of the whole 
book is the recommendation to go to law, not to win, but to get publicity. 

If any American believes that the Soviet régime destroyed trade 
unionism in Russia, Dunn’s book will give him a considerable jolt. For 
the total membership of twenty-three unions on July 1, 1927, ran up to 
the enormous figure of over ten million, constituting about 94 per cent 
of all the wage-working population. Moreover, the revenues from mem- 
bership dues alone mount up to fifty million dollars a year. While the 
unions enjoy a certain legal status they are captained by the communists. 
A good deal of shop democracy exists, and this includes active participa- 
tion of women. The cultural and educational work of the unions sounds 
quite imposing; but on the whole the description of Soviet trade unions 
is keyed so high that the realistically minded reader, accustomed to hu- 
man, mortal frailties, suspects that the colors have been forced. It is not 
reasonable to believe that a labor movement less than thirty years old 
could have reached such heavenly perfection during the last ten tumul- 
tuous years. 

Bilgram’s book is an elaboration of an essay submitted to the Pollak 
Foundation as a criticism of Foster and Catchings’ book, Profits. It is a 
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thesis to the effect that high interest is the cause of depressions. Hence 
the author attacks the quantity theory of money, does not fear inflation: 
advocates more currency against smaller gold reserves to reduce pure 
interest from the discount rate, and higher taxation of land values. The 
appendix on “Apologists for Interest” is the best part of the book. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Racial Elements of European History. By Hans F. K. Giv- 
THER. Translated from the second German edition by G. C. 
WHEELER. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., no date. Pp. 
vii+-279. $4.60. 

There is little to be said about this book that has not been said about 
many others. It is a racial interpretation of European history that is 
more erudite and less interesting than that of Madison Grant, but other- 
wise not very different. It is unusual only in that it is recent; it first ap- 
peared in Germany no more than a few years ago, and in the present 
translation only last year. The controversy with the racial determinists 
has long passed its height; the tumult and the shouting dies; and still one 
untroubled voice raises the ancient myths of Gobineau. 

All differences in group behavior, and particularly in military achieve 
ment, are interpreted as the result of varying proportions of racial blood. 
Each race has its “mental” traits. The courage and leadership of the 
Nordic, the laziness and profligacy of the Mediterranean, are familiar, 
but we learn also what to expect—and that is mostly bad—of the “East 
Baltic,” the “Dinaric,” the “Hither Asiatic,” and the “Oriental” races. 
Germans can best enjoy the Jliad because its spirit is akin to their ow 
Nordic instincts. 

This quaint nonsense is illustrated with many excellent photographs 
of racial types, and with maps, interesting to physical anthropologists, 
showing the distribution of various somatic traits in Europe. The last 
chapter is interesting because, in giving an account of the policies and it- 
stitutions in which the “Nordic Ideal” has found a structure, it presents 
a short history of a social movement. 

RoBERT REDFIELD 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Community and Vocational Civics. By Howarp CoPELAND Hix, 
Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Social Science, the Col- 
lege of Education, and Head of the Department of Social Sci- 
ence of the University High School, the University of Chicago. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. xvi+750. $1.92. 


Community and Vocational Civics is the author’s fourth basic text- 
book in social science for junior high school pupils. His first book, Com- 
munity Life and Civic Problems, was published in 1922. 

The chief strength of this book is identical with the best feature of 
the author’s other texts, namely, the reading lists. These have been im- 
proved by the omission of numbers of books for adults. Also, there is 
now provision for a classroom library of twelve books, one of which is an 
encyclopedia while the other eleven are source books of poems, stories, 
biographies, and sketches. 

In this fourth text the author frankly recognizes the strength of the 
trends in community civics toward more abundant project materials and 
toward greater emphasis on vocations. In order to meet the demand for 
project materials he has added to each chapter a section called “Things 
to Do.” However, this new material is largely thought-provoking sug- 
gestions. It makes almost no use of the community survey technique. 
Consequently the focus of the learner’s attention is on the text as a stim- 
ulator of thought rather than as an open door to the exploration of our 
social institutions. The new chapters on vocations cover the last two 
hundred pages. Their presence indicates that the author recognizes the 
principles laid down by the Committee on the Social Studies of the Na- 
tional Education Association, to the effect that the course in vocations 
should develop an understanding of the economic, social, and civic as- 
pects of work. In line with this criterion, recent texts on vocational civ- 
ics closely correlate community health with the physician’s work, collec- 
tion and distribution of news with journalism, and the establishment and 
structure of our government with politics and public service as careers. 
But this author separates discussions of this kind by three to five hun- 
dred pages. If he could have placed his vocational materials in their 
natural social setting, he would have come nearer to attaining one of his 
avowed purposes. 

FRANCES K. HEPNER 
San Dreco, CALIFORNIA 
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Urbanization: Its Effect on Government and Society. By Joun 
GRIFFIN THOMPSON. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. 
Pp. xiv-+683. $6.00. 

This is one of those ambitious books upon a topic of first-rate im- 
portance which for one reason or another doesn’t come off. No one will 
deny that a single treatise on the history of various types of urban con- 
munities, and an appraisal of their differential functions, would be of 
the greatest moment, even though one may seriously question whether 
existing research is able to support so pretentious an enterprise. 

Mr. Thompson begins very badly. The opening chapter gives a mis- 
cellany of quotations which are supposed to illustrate the bias in favor of 
the open country. This is followed by a chapter of quotations supposed 
to display the glorification of the city. The only excuse for such an 
employment of space would be that the quotations chosen might be in- 
dicative of the attitudes of certain groups about which the writer wanted 
to make generalizations. None of the various possible schemes of analy- 
tic organization are adopted, and the net impression is chaotic. This isa 
foretaste of the plan throughout the book. 

The urbanization concept is itself taken whole. The author has con- 
piled enough hit-and-miss evidence to suggest that there isn’t much that's 
true about “urbanization” in toto, but that a great deal can be said of 
various types of life-situations, were they competently disentangled. Is 
physical contiguity in the performance of certain activities the essence of 
urbanization, or is mental contact of certain intensity the crux? Issues 
of this kind have apparently left the author undisturbed. 

He is especially interested in the effect of urbanization upon politics, 
asking about its effect upon political knowledge or intelligence, upon ini- 
tiative and enterprise, upon forms and principles of government, upon 
political activity, political leadership, public spirit, political purity, and 
efficiency of government. He also considers the relation of urbanization 
to preparation for war, prosecution of war, and general political stability. 
His chapters upon these subjects show no superiority in analysis of metl- 
od to the others. 

D. Lassweli 


University OF CHICAGO 
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Grain Growers’ Co-operation in Western Canada. By Hara tp S. 
Patton, Pu. D. Harvard Economic Studies, published under 
the direction of the Department of Economics, Vol. XXXII. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. xix-+-471. 


$5.00. 

Grain Growers’ Co-operation in Western Canada presents an eco- 
nomic history of the rise of co-operative marketing among the grain 
growers of Western Canada, from early beginnings in 1900 due to griev- 
ances with the middlemen, to recent culmination in the interprovincial 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., the world’s largest wheat 
exporting agency. The chief forms of organization have been the farm- 
ers’ stock company and the grain pool. There have been almost no fail- 
ures, retiring concerns being invariably taken over by other farmers’ 
companies. The spread between the selling price of wheat and the price 
received by the grower has been reduced to a minimum, but the price of 
wheat has not been affected by the movement. The farmers’ status has 
been raised. Some of the progress made by the growers’ co-operatives 
was obtained through government action, but most of it has been the re- 
sult of co-operative business organization and experience. Co-operative 
buying has been much less successful than co-operative selling. The agri- 
cultural depression after the World War furnished motive for the most 
vigorous co-operative efforts by the growers. A reaction and severe test- 
ing seem to lie ahead, but the growers are well prepared. Further eco- 
nomic improvement depends upon lowering production costs. 

The whole development of co-operative marketing among Canadian 
grain growers appears as a movement which has not always foreseen 
where it was going but which represents a continuous assumption of 
broader functions and a series of improved adjustments to the existing 
economic situation. 

Dr. Patton has made a scholarly addition to the economic history of 
farmers’ co-operation. His tracing of the trends in the development is 
especially well done. He also draws inferences regarding the results, 
Policies, and outlook of the Canadian co-operative movement which are 
full of practical significance both for that movement and for others. 
Moreover, his historical material is so complete and so carefully treated 
that it may eventually be used with that of similar studies as data for 
testing theories of economics, organization, and collective action. 
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For many readers the chief weakness of the book will be the narrow- 
ness of its practical and economic point of view. They will feel the lack 
of theoretical analysis, and of efforts to go below economic events for hu- 


man motives. 
Tuomas C. McCormick 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Federal Health Administration in the United States. By Rosrrr 
D. Leicu, A. Barton Hepburn Professor of Government, Wil- 
liams College. Harper & Brothers, 1927. Pp. 687. $5.00. 

This book, of interest to students of political science and of public 
health, is “an attempt to bring into closer contact some of the special 
knowledge in these two important fields.” “Federal” Professor Leigh 
uses, “not only . . . . as the equivalent of ‘national,’ but also in its 
stricter meaning as signifying a central superstructure organically de- 
pendent upon, and having carefully defined relations to, smaller units 
of government.” He employs the concept “health” as inclusive of “all 
government activities having to do with the care, cure, and prevention of 
disease, and the positive promotion of public health.” “ ‘Administration’ 
as employed in the title is practically synonymous with ‘function’ or 
‘service.’ ” 

Three-fifths of the volume is devoted to past federal experience, both 
good and bad, in public health administration, with a thorough study of 
its constitutional bases. The remainder of the book, namely, chapters xv, 
xvi, xvii, and xviii, is concerned with the author’s rationale of federal 
control, a review of attempts at the reorganization of the federal health 
functions, Professor Leigh’s own recommendation for the effective reor- 
ganization of the public health service, and a critical study of the prob- 
lem of personnel. 

Though the book contains perhaps more than enough of detailed 
story of the evolution of the federal health functions, it does chart thor- 
oughly the general progress made in this particular aspect of curative 
and preventive medicine in the United States. It gives the impetus of 
political science to the further effectiveness of the public health service. 
The study is scholarly and amenable to use as a textbook in the field of 
public health administration. Each chapter closes with a summary, and 
the book contains an excellent topical bibliography, annotated. 

S. JOHNSON 

CHICAGO 
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Great Britain from Adam Smith to the Present Day. An Economic 
and Social Survey. By C. R. Fay. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1928. Pp. xii-+-458. 

This is an intimate and fascinating survey of the interplay of theory, 
policy, and cultural change upon the economic and social evolution of 
England during her period of transition from a local insular economy to 
a center of dominance in a world-web of regional interdependence. Eco- 
nomic theory and political policy are discussed in the historical setting 
in which they took root, and the outcome is noted in the light of subse- 
quent trends. The first part of the book is organized around conspicuous 
leaders in thought and policy such as Adam Smith, Walpole, Pitt, Hus- 
kisson, Peel, Gladstone, and Chamberlain. Subsequent chapters deal 
with trade, transport, agriculture, industry, life, and labor. Each line of 
thought or course of events is traced from the beginning to the end of 
the 150-year period under review and comparisons are made with analo- 
gous trends in other countries, notably in the United States. 

Throughout this interesting transition period the author gives as 
much attention to the effect of inventions and changes in technique as 
to human personality and political policy. He gives a detailed account 
of each important invention and shows its significance in changing the 
course of human affairs. Changes in technical culture effect changes in 
social theory and political policy. 

Professor Fay skilfully surveys the factors and forces involved in 
the changing réle of England from that of a passive participant in Euro- 
pean trade to an active center of world-commerce. He shows the effect 
of expansion upon the people and institutions of the country itself. He 
points out how the specialized industries moved one by one to the north, 
effecting a redistribution of population; how London changed from a 
local market and industrial town into a world-metropolis; and how the 
nation gradually passed into a condition of vital interdependence with 
regions scattered throughout the world. He traces the steady rise of bet- 
ter conditions among the masses, showing the struggle for higher wages, 
shorter hours, and improved working conditions. 

The author believes that England has entered a new era of history 
since the war, that she is “now within sight of a stationary population.” 
The lead which she maintained throughout the nineteenth century is 
passing as a result of the ever widening scope of scientific knowledge. 
Science tends to equalize conditions everywhere. 

The book is the work of a mature scholar. The style “is nervous, 
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racy, and finished,” a description which Mr. Fay imputes to the writings 
of Adam Smith. The student of sociology will find much of value in 


this meritorious study. 
R. D. McKenzie 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Bunkhouse Man. By E. W. Brapwin. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1928. Pp. xiii-+-306. $5.00. 

The subtitle reads, “A Study of Work and Pay in the Camps of 
Canada, 1903-14,” which means that the theme has lain fallow for 
fourteen years. Its present appearance seems to be in the rdle of a Doc- 
tor’s thesis. The author has been for nearly three decades an instructor 
or director of instructors in the Frontier College, Toronto, an institution 
that spreads learning in the remote corners of the Dominion. His work 
threw him into intimate contact with the workers in the railroad, mining, 
and lumber camps of the Canadian backlands. The conditions that he 
witnessed during years he has recorded in this little volume. 

The book has a double value. It is a history of the migratory work- 
er on the frontier and of the heartless exploitation he submitted to. It 
reminds one of the stories of the levee days in this country where oft- 
times men worked a month before they got even with the bills stacked 
against them. There is the old company doctor, the labor agent, the 
handcuffing of men en route to the job, the belly-robbing cooks, and a 
lot about camp life. That is a life that is more or less dead even in 
Canada; and since it is so, one feels that the book would have been vastly 
improved if the author had added some of the Paul Bunyan stories, the 
songs, and other bits of social life that would give us some of the human 
side of those bunkhouse days. 

The author justifies the lateness of the study by pointing out that 
Canada is still a land of camps, that while the old conditions do not 
maintain, there are many new problems. In other words, his heart goes 
out to the man who lives in the bunkhouse who usually comes out the 
little end of the horn when justice is passed around. 


Nets ANDERSON 
Seta Low CoLLece 
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Professional Codes. By BENSON Y. LANpis. New York: Bureau 

of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 

Pp. xii+-108. 

This study is offered to educators who are considering the problems 
involved in the development of professional ethics. It is a sociological 
analysis of code-making in the various professional organizations, and 
aims to reveal how the experiences of these groups may be applied to edu- 
cation. 

In this sociological analysis the professional code is regarded as an 
aspect of the life of an organization. Study is made of the social situa- 
tions out of which codes have grown, the methods of defining these situa- 
tions, the structure of the organization, and the type of code that has 
been evolved. 

The author believes that a study of this nature will be a useful sup- 
plement to the usual literature on professional ethics which is available 
for educators. Most of the current literature may be grouped under two 
heads: (1) articles, addresses, and books by experienced educators as to 
what are or should be ethical standards; (2) descriptions of codes which 
have been adopted by organizations among educators. The author sub- 
mits that the introduction of sociological technique, such as is attempted 
in this work, will assist in an understanding of the tasks involved in the 
development of professional ethics and in the adoption of methods which 
will enable educators better to cope with the situations that confront 
them. 

Those who have been interested in th achievement of a democratical- 
ly imposed code of conduct will find here a technique for analysis of these 
codes which is invaluable. All teachers of social ethics are indebted to 
Mr. Landis for the contribution which he has made. 

A. E. Hott 


Curcaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Bibliography on Censorship and Propaganda. By KimBaLt YOUNG 
and RaMoNnD D. LAWRENCE. Eugene, Oregon: University of 
Oregon Publication, Journalism Series, 1928. Pp. 133. 

This bibliography is a timely one. The part played by censorship 
and propaganda during the World War brought these problems into the 
focus of our consciousness. Enough time has now elapsed since war- 
time pressures were in force to permit dispassionate, analytical studies of 


of 
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these factors as means of social control. Such studies are now being un- 
dertaken by social scientists in several different fields, and much critical 
attention is being paid by other writers to the experience of censorship 
and propaganda during the war crisis. All students who are interested in 
these problems will find this bibliography invaluable. 

The relationship between propaganda and censorship is pointed out 
in the introduction: “Propaganda in one form is simply the reverse side 
of censorship. ... . Where censorship leaves gaps in the individual’s 
mind about events, situations, and matters of opinion, propaganda is 
often employed to fill in these gaps... . . We must look upon propa- 
ganda as a positive rather than as a negative device in the control of 
opinion and conduct. Censorship is essentially repressive and negative 

On the whole, the bibliography on censorship is more complete than 
that on propaganda, and titles are most numerous on the political and 
war-time phases. The least adequate section is that devoted to the prop- 
aganda of economic groups and interests. 

Carrot D. Ciark 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Liberia—Old and New. A Study of Its Social and Economic Back- 
ground, with Possibilities of Development. By JaMEs L. Sp- 
LEY and D. WESTERMANN. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1928. Pp. xvi+313. 

This book is one response to the interest in Liberia aroused by the 
Firestone rubber concession. The point of view is that of an intelligent 
missionary who is confident of the social benefits to be conferred on a 
backward people by benevolent capitalism. Mr. Sibley was sent to Li- 
beria to investigate conditions for the American Advisory Committee on 
Education. Six chapters constitute a popular restatement of his report; 
they are a sort of handbook of Liberia with special reference to the prob- 
iems of the educator. The most obviously interesting point here is the 
picture of the re-creation of southern aristocratic society by the Ameri- 
can Negro colonizers. The other five chapters, by Professor Westermann, 
are, in the main, a simple summary of his book, published in German in 
1921, on the Kpelle, a typical Liberian tribe. This makes available to the 
English reader in a hundred short pages a competent well-balanced eth- 
nological account of a Sudanese people. There is in particular a good 
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chapter on the educative functions of the men’s and women’s secret so- 
cieties, and also some material on the development of polygyny into a 
form of capitalistic enterprise. 
RoBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Golden Stool. Some Aspects of the Conflict of Cultures in 
Modern Africa. By Epwin W. SmitxH. With a foreword by 
the Ricut Hon. Sm F. D. Lucarp, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1928. Pp. xvi-+-328. 


This volume speaks that collaboration of missionary, administrator, 
and ethnologist that now distinguishes enlightened British interest in Af- 
rica and that has recently found expression in the new journal, Africa. 
Edwin W. Smith, missionary and ethnologist, was co-author with Andrew 
Dale, ethonologist and administrator, in that excellent account, The Jla- 
Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia. In this present book the interest 
is in questions of policy, and particularly in the problems of the mission- 
ary. The author recognizes and fairly describes the dilemma of the Chris- 
tianizer: to make Africa Christian without disorganizing native culture 
and destroying native “ethos.” 

Taken in connection with the many up-to-date footnote references, 
this book suggests, but is not quite, a syllabus on race relations in Africa. 
It is rather a short introduction to the subject, with suggestions for fur- 
ther reading. It is directed toward the average reader, but if the experi- 
ence of the reviewer is typical, it will be useful as a compendium of ref- 
erences to social scientists largely ignorant of this particular field. 


RoBERT REDFIELD 
University oF 


Economics and Human Behavior. A Reply to Social Psychologists. 
By P. SarcENT FLorENcE, Pu.D., Lecturer in Economics, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge; formerly member of the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Research, New York. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1927. Pp. 95. $1.00. 

This witty, even smart, piece of writing finds it necessary to make 
some verbal alterations in the statement of economic theory, thanks to 
the critical work of the social psychologists; but further than that its au- 
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thor doesn’t budge. It is to be deplored that anyone should undertake to 
discuss the relation between economics and social psychology at this late 
date who labors under the misapprehension that only Mr. McDougall 
and Mr. Ellwood and Mr. Carleton Parker speak for social psychology in 
America. Mr. Florence has divined the sterility of the instinct school in 
interpreting social data, for where they are on sound ground they are 
tautologous. Mr. Florence prescribes for economics, therefore, liberal in- 
halations of comparative institutional studies, and “Cycle-Analysis, not 
Psycho-Analysis.” By taking “the terms of exchange” as the subject 
matter of economics, he has left out of account various aspects of eco- 
nomic life which will, if his definition be accepted literally, have to be 
studied by men who name themselves something else. The net effect of 
polemics of this kind is to sacrifice richness of substance for sterile clear- 
ness of definition. 
Harotp D, Lasswett 
University or CHICAGO 


Employment Statistics for the United States. Edited by RAtpx G. 
Hurtin and A. BerripcEe. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1926. Pp. xvi+215. 

This volume, though edited by a subcommittee, represents the work 
of the Committee on Governmental Labor Statistics of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, and as such constitutes a notable achievement in 
committee work. Not content with simply making recommendations with 
regard to policy, the Committee has gathered considerable data upon the 
problem and made specific suggestions covering the collection and prep- 
aration for publication of such comparable data as would result from the 
adoption of the plan proposed. This plan is, in brief, that of co-operation 
between the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics and state bureaus, follow- 
ing a standardized procedure of collecting pay-roll statistics. 

Since much of our statistical analysis of social conditions is depend- 
ent upon the comparability of data collected by groups having divergent 
interests, any attempt at standardization seems particularly pertinent. 
From this point of view this report should serve as a guide wherever the 
need for standardization is felt. As such it merits the attention of social 
statisticians in general. 

Ernest R. 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Business the Civilizer. By EARNEST Etmo CALkins. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., 1928. Pp. viii+-309. $3.00. 

The title of this book is rather misleading. In it Mr. Calkins is talk- 
ing neither of business nor of civilization in general, but of the business 
of advertising and its relation to civilization as we find it in America to- 
day. Few would dispute his main thesis—that it is large-scale production 
combined with national advertising that serves to lower prices and raise 
material standards of living. We have here an excellent expression of the 
attitudes of an intelligent member of the machine age. “Beauty the 
New Business Tool,” “Selling the Art of Reading,” “Truth Is a Mighty 
Advertising Technique” are a few section heads. But in spite of the au- 
thor’s shrewd commentary toward the specific problems of advertising, 
his attitude toward the machine reveals what may be either naiveté or an 
extreme optimism. He says: “Suppose he [an artist] was able to paint a 
motor car with the same discrimination with which John Sargent was 
able to paint faces..... Suppose there was an artist who could put 
the soul of a motor car in a picture—not merely the body, but the spirit.” 
The animism of primitive peoples is often perhaps no more than this. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


CHICAGO 


The Lure of Superiority: A Study in the Psychology of Motives. 
By WAYLAND F. VauGHAN. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1928. Pp. 307. $3.00. 

Nothing short of a compensatory urge or the lure of superiority could 
thoroughly account for this book. It is incredibly platitudinous, abounds 
in sweeping generalizations, is superficial in many places. At best it is 
simply a summary of the new psychology of inferiority compensation. Its 
analysis of Schopenhauer is the best thing in the book, but the conclud- 
ing chapter, which attempts to “psych” Abraham Lincoln, is feeble to a 
degree. This study contributes nothing to the sociologist beyond restat- 
ing William G. Sumner’s “vanity” motive. 


ArtHur J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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The Mexican Side of the Texan Revolution. By the chief Mexican 
participants (GENERAL ANTONIO LoPEz DE SANTA ANNA, D. 
RAMON MARTINEZ CARO, GENERAL MARIA TOMAL). Trans- 
lated with Notes by Cartos E. CASTANEDA. Dallas, Texas: 
P. L. Turner Co. Pp. 390. $5.00. 

The interest of this book is chiefly for students of Mexican—United 
States political relations. General Tomal’s account shows that as early as 
1830 Mexican patriots mistrusted North American expansion and pre- 
dicted the loss of Texas. The other documents illustrate the welter of 
personal abuse and excuse into which Mexican war and politics tend 


always to fall. 
RoBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Roman Catholic Church as a Factor in the Political and Social 
History of Mexico. By ERNEST GALARZzA. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: Capital Press, 1928. Pp. 188. 

This reasonably clear and dispassionate history of the church in 
Mexican politics is drawn largely from standard Mexican works on the 
subject. It is a useful summary of the more formal events, although not 
so vivid nor so up to date an account as that of about equal length con- 
tained in Ernest Gruening’s recent book on Mexico. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

University oF CHICAGO 


Economic Bases of Disunion in South Carolina. By Joun G. VAN 
DevusEN, PH.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1928. Pp. 360. $5.00. 

This volume is a study of disunion sentiment in South Carolina as 
influenced by economic conditions. The study is based on original docu- 
mentary material. The treatment of the material is topical rather than 
chronological. It is a systematic and competent piece of historical re- 
search done in the modern manner. It is well documented and provided 


with an adequate index. 
E. B. REUTER 


UNIversitTy oF Iowa 
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How to Succeed in College. By Wit11aM F. Boox, Head of Department 


of Psychology, Indiana University. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
1927. Pp. 192. 

This book is the result of an investigation carried on at the University of 
Indiana. The problem of the author is the study of student capacities and 
methods of work. His findings will not rejoice the heart of the optimist. Ac- 
cording to his study, college students waste their time, studying little, but loaf- 
ing, dating, and playing much. They seem to lack fundamental intellectual in- 
terests. Their methods of work are often slipshod, without plan or reason. To 
make matters worse—for, in spite of their “leisure,” they do not take care of 
their bodies—their sleep, exercise, and dietary habits are very bad. The author 
thinks that this state of affairs is not due to lack of ability on the part of the 
student, but to the character of college life. 


United Churches. By ErizapetH R. Hooker. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1926. Pp. xvi-+306. $2.75. 


“The material upon which this volume is based was gathered as part of 
the comprehensive study of American agricultural villages conducted by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research between January, 1922, and Decem- 
ber, 1925.” 

This is the best assembling of material setting forth the experience of the 
various attempts toward a united Protestantism which has yet been provided 
for those who have a conscience which is troubled about the present divisions 
of Protestantism. 


Direccion de Arqueologia. Ruinas de Tizatlan, Tlaxcala. Antecedentes 
Historicos de Tlaxcala. By Acusttn Garcia Veca. Los Altares 
de Sacrificios de Tizatlan, Tlaxcala. By Epuarpo NocugErRA. Mexi- 
co: Talleres Graficos de la Nacion, 1927. 


This bulletin contains a brief description of Tlaxcalan ruins recently ex- 
cavated by Mexican governmental archeologists and a preliminary description 
and interpretation of symbolic murals ornamenting two low rectangular altars. 
Besides these murals, the ruins present an interesting feature in that certain 
walls are constructed of baked brick, suggesting either that this technique was 
known to the pre-Columbian Indians or that this large edifice was actually 
erected after the Conquest. 


Probation for Juveniles and Adults: A Study of Principles and Methods. 
By Frep R. Jounson. The Social Workers’ Library. New York: 
Century Co., 1928. Pp. xiii+-242. $2.25. 


This is a brief manual of about ninety pages, supplemented by ten case 
records. It covers somewhat the same ground that Flexner and Baldwin cov- 
ered, but does not contain the exhaustive analysis of laws made by Lou or the 
intensive study of cases made by Cooley. The case records describe the modi- 
fications in the behavior of probationers, but do not go into sufficient detail to 
show how the modifications were produced. 
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Old Deadwood Days. By EsTELLINE BENNETT. New York: J. H. Sears 
& Co., 1928. Pp. 300. $3.00. 


This is another contribution to the literature of the frontier. Miss Bennett 
gives an impression of life in a gold town, as seen from the vantage point of 
“the Judge’s family.” The story, which includes ladies’ aids and church socials 
as well as gamblers, bull whackers, and the ladies of the bad lands, gives a more 
convincing picture of the Wild West than is ordinarily encountered. 


Handbook of Rural Social Resources 1928. By Benson Y. Lanois (edi- 
tor). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. xi+226. 
$2.00. 

The Handbook contains brief articles by various specialists dealing with 
some fifteen topics of interest to rural social workers. The print is small, anda 
surprising amount of information is condensed within a few pages. The con- 
tents for the most part are identical with those of the 1926 edition, prepared by 
Israel and Landis, except that the material is brought up to date, and in Part II, 
on the Programs of National Agencies Engaged in Rural Social Work, there is 
considerable expansion. 


Mexico before the World. Public Documents and Addresses of Plutarco 
Elias Calles. Translated from the Spanish and edited by Roszrr 
HaMMOND Murray. 112 Fourth Avenue, New York: Academy 
Press, 1927. Pp. x-+244. $1.00. 


This is an indifferent translation of various public utterances of Calles 
from 1923 to 1927. They are no more outspoken than the average presidential 
statements in this country. Nevertheless this compilation is probably a service- 
able source for recent Mexican political history. The text of the decree which 
precipitated the recent church controversy is included. 


Protestant Europe. By ApvotF KELLER and Grorce STewart. New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 1927. Pp. 385. $3.50. 
This book is an interesting picture of the ongoing Protestant life of Europe 


with all its pathetic weakness and its promise of the future. It is an appeal for 
sympathy and for financial assistance. 


Sources of Information concerning the Operation of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. A Report of the Special Advisory Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council. 50 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, April, 1928. Mimeographed. Pp. 70. 


This report “does not pretend to be an exhaustive inquiry into the sources 
of information available to those seeking to conduct research into the operation 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. It is . . . . intended to fertilize the thinking 
of the Council and its committees as regards the research possibilities that 
cluster about this general problem. . . . .” The character, availability, and 
value of various classes of administrative records are especially emphasized. 
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Emergent Evolution and the Development of Societies. By WILLIAM 
Morton WHEELER. New Science Series. New York: W. W. Nor- 


ton & Co., 1928. Pp. 80. $1.00. 


The text of a public address delivered before the Sixth International Con- 
gress of Philosophy at Cambridge, Massachusetts, September 14, 1926, ampli- 
fied by the addition of a critical review of some of the literature dealing with 
the same subject. The author, who is known for his studies of insect societies, 
defends the thesis formulated by J. E. Boodin in Cosmic Evolution—that so- 
cieties are the outcome of the “emergence” of co-ordinated units or entities on 
a new level, distinct from the level of individual organisms. 


The Classified Property Tax in the United States. By Simeon ELpripcE 
LeLanp. Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize Essay in Economics. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+-492. $3.50. 

A factual and technical study of a movement in tax administration which 
has been prominent in recent years. For sociologists this book will be of inter- 


est chiefly as a measurement of the modification undergone by a particular in- 
stitution in the course of its adaptation to the actualities of political life. 


Secretaria de Hacienda y Credito Publico. Boletin de Informaciones. 

Ano de 1927, diciembre; ano de 1928, enero. Mexico. 

This note acknowledges the receipt of two numbers (150 and 151) of this 
Mexican governmental monthly publication which prints the texts of those de- 
crees and other public documents having to do with tariffs, taxes, state expendi- 
tures, and other aspects of Mexican public finance. 


Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette. By Notan B. Harmon, Jr. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Cokesbury Press, 1928. Pp. 180. $1.50. 


This volume deals with the minutiae of ministerial conduct. It contains 
valuable suggestions for the minister in the discharge of his professional duties, 
but aside from the Appendix, in which are published the professional codes 
— by various denominational associations, it is of slight interest to the 
sociologist. 
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CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


For several years past it has been the practice of the Committee on 
Social Research of the American Sociological Society to conduct a census 
of current research projects, primarily as an aid to the chairmen of divi- 
sions in making up their programs for the annual meeting. It has long 
seemed desirable to make the returns of this census more promptly and 
more completely available. With the initiation of the new Journal of So- 
cial Science Abstracts, the abstracting service hitherto conducted by the 
American Journal of Sociology is made unnecessary, and it therefore 
seems feasible to substitute a monthly report on research projects under- 
taken and on those completed. As an initiation of this service, a list of 
projects reported in the 1928 census is published below. 

Because of the large number of projects to be listed at this time it 
seems best to print only the title, enough of the purpose of the project to 
make its scope clear, and the name and address of the author. It is de- 
sired, however, that the future reports of research projects submitted to 
the Journal should furnish more complete information. The following 
items should be included on all reports sent in: 

1. Date of making the report. 

2. Subject or title of the project. 

3. Scope and purpose, stated in less than one hundred words. 

4. Methods of research employed. 

5. Stage which the project has reached at the date of reporting, i.e., 
problem selected, research plan formulated, data collected, analysis com- 
pleted, report drafted, publication arranged for. 

6. Periodical or firm (if any) which has agreed to pubiish the re- 
port, and probable date of publication. 

7. Section of the annual meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety at which the project, if selected for presentation, could be most 
profitably discussed. 

8. Auspices under which work is being done. 

g. Name and address of author. 

It is suggested that heads of sociology departments and directors of 
research agencies, as well as individual research workers, take an invet- 
tory of projects now under way and send in data about them for publics 
tion in this department. 
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The projects reported in the 1928 census of research are giver be- 
low, as submitted by Professor Hornell Hart, Chairman of the Committee 
on Research. The method of classification is not based upon any theoret- 
ical system of categories: rather, it attempts merely to enable the reader 
to find readily the accounts of the pieces of research in which he is in- 


terested. 
PROJECTS REPORTED FROM MARCH TO OCTOBER, 1928 


Attitudes, see Social Psychology. 


Birth Control, see Population. 
Child Welfare, see also Delinquency, Family, Social Psychology of Childhood. 

Trends in the number of children under care and cost per child in child 
welfare work in New York State, 1915-25. Ralph G. Hurlin, Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

Sociological intensive case study of ten instances of neglected children. 
William Harvey Faust, East Central State Teachers College, Ada, Oklahoma. 
Community Problems, see Human Ecology, Races and Peoples, Religion, Rural 

Community, Social Work. 

Crime, see Delinquency. 
Culture, see Human Ecology, Races and Peoples, Social Change. 
Delinquency, see also Social Psychology of Childhood. 

Factors in juvenile delinquency, based on records of institutional delin- 
quents in Rhode Island. Harold A. Phelps, Brown University. 

Delinquent boys with correctional school experience: a study of 700 boys 
who were in St. Charles School and 700 who had been in the Lyman or Shirley 
Schools for Boys in Massachusetts, to determine what part the schools played 
in determining their conduct during the five years following their detention. 
William F. Byron, Northwestern University. 

A study in juvenile delinquency, based on cases handled by the Grand 
Forks Juvenile Court. James M. Rembardt, University of North Dakota. 

Social situations and girl delinquency, based on 252 consecutive commit- 
ments to the Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls. Katharine D. Lumpkin, 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Correctional education: a study, ten years after release, of 110 girls who 
had spent eighteen months at Sleighton Farm in 1913-17, seeking to show the 
effects of life at the farm and parole upon subsequent adjustment in the com- 
munity. Mable Elliott and Susan M. Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr College. 

Study of the feebleminded girls at Sleighton Farm and State Industrial 
Home at Muncy. Florentine Hackbusch, Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Study of inmates of the Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory whose I.Q.’s 
fall below 75 on the Terman Group Test, correlating these ratings with subse- 
quent achievements. Ibid. 
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Survey of all available studies of delinquents by mental tests. E. H. Suth- 
erland, University of Minnesota. 

A study of homicides in South Carolina, 1920-26. H. C. Brearley, Clem- 
son College, South Carolina. 

A survey of criminal justice in Virginia. Armistead Dobie, University of 
Virgini 

Canadian justice, with special reference to the treatment of sentenced per- 
sons. C. W. Topping, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. 

Arrests for all causes in Worcester for 1927, and their social significance. 
D. W. Willard, Clark University. 

A sociological and psychological approach to the problem of prostitution. 
Leslie L. Lewis, 558 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Punishment as a means of social control. Paul Baker, 3029 South Adams 
St., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dependency. 

Analysis of trends and fluctuations in poor relief in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1875-1925. Hugh Carter, University of Pennsylvania. 

A social survey of the almshouse in Cincinnati. Helen S. Trounstine Foun- 
dation. 

Divorce, see Family. 

Economic Problems, see Home Economics, Industrial, Rural Social Economics. 

Educational Sociology, see Social Psychology, Teaching of Social Sciences. 

Ethnology, see Immigration, Primitive. 

Family Personal Relations, see also Home Economics, Immigration, Popula- 
tion, Rural Family, Social Case Work, Social Psychology. 

A study of the problems and practices of a selected group of homemakers 
as regards home management and child development. Ruth M. Lindquist, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Factors which make for success in family life: a study of the family 
background of 250 successful men and women. Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

A study of successful families, in which the husband and wife have worked 
out a satisfactory all-round adjustment to each other, to the children, and to 
the community. Jbid. 

Successful marriage: a study to discover the problems of normal mar- 
riage and how they are met with success. E. R. Groves, University of North 
Carolina. 

An introduction to the sociological treatment of domestic discord: an 
experiment in the diagnosis and treatment of such cases in a family case-work 
agency. Harriet R. Mowrer, 5851 Blackstone Ave., Chicago. 

Domestic discord: its analysis and treatment as shown in 2,000 case- 
work records. Ernest R. Mowrer, Northwestern University. 

Family disorganization and mobility: a comparison of the mobility of 
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1,000 families in which divorces were obtained subsequently, with a control 
group of the same size. bid. 

Change of residence in Minneapolis of persons who marry or divorce. E. 
H. Sutherland, University of Minnesota. 

Study of the broken family in Denver: a statistical analysis of data col- 
lected from children’s homes, asylums, etc. Denver Community Chest and 
University of Denver. 

The development of new attitudes toward marriage and divorce as re- 
vealed in Soviet Russia, and in the rise and revolt of modern youth in Ger- 
many, England, and the United States. V. F. Calverton, 2110 E. Pratt St., 
Baltimore. 

Adoption practice in the Massachusetts Church Home Society, 41 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston. 

Feeblemindedness, see also Delinquency. 

A study of the patients discharged from the Rome State School for the 
Feebleminded for a period of 20 years ending with 1924. Roy William Foley, 
Colgate University. 

History of Social Thought, see also Social Psychology, History, Teaching. 

History of sociology in the United States. L. L. Bernard, University of 
North Carolina. 

A study of the history and literature of sociological theories of religion. 
E. W. Gregory, Jr., University of Alabama. 

Political and social philosophy of Confucianism. Leonard S. Hsu, Yen- 
ching University, Peking. 

Home, see Family, Home Economics, Social Case Work. 
Home Economics, see also Rural Social Economics. 

The cost of babies: a study of soo cases taken from consecutive birth 
certificates in Columbus. Mary Louise Mark, Ohio State University. 

The pecuniary valuation of housewives’ services. Hildegarde Kneeland, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Use of time by homemakers, a study from time records kept for a typical 
week by over 1,000 farm village and urban homemakers in various parts of the 
United States. Ibid. 

Study of family budgets in Peking: 12 months of income and expenditure 
of 300 families at different income levels. Sidney D. Gamble, 347 Madison 
ave., New York. 

History of prices of various commodities in Peking. Jbid. 

Human Ecology, see also Industrial, Orientals, Rural Change. 

Human factors in cotton culture: traces interrelations of cotton culture 
with material culture of the South; presents human factors by case studies. 
Rupert B. Vonre, University of North Carolina. 

The sociology of the plantation, considered as an institution, in its settle- 
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mental, industrial, cultural, and political aspects. Edgar T. Thompson, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Dufferin District: an area in transition, being the natural history of a 
Montreal slum, showing the disorganization resulting from a change in the use 
and value of land. Percy A. Robert, 179 Dorchester St. W., Montreal. 

Family disorganization and mobility. Ernest R. Mowrer, Northwestern 
University. 

Studies in change of residence in Minneapolis of persons who marry, who 
secure divorce, or who commit suicide. E. H. Sutherland, University of Min- 
nesota. 

Homicides and suicides in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 1908-27, studied for 
the purpose of assisting in location and change of cultural areas. did. 

Study of natural community areas in West Philadelphia. W. Wallace 
Weaver, University of Pennsylvania. 

Sociological map of Province, showing housing, dependency, tuberculosis, 
etc., in relation to areas of urban growth. Harold A. Phelps, Brown University. 

The San Juan Islands: a study in succession. Norman S. Hayner, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Sociology of American possessions in the Caribbean. Frederick Morse 
Cutler, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

Immigration, see also Orientals, Rural Racial. 

Americans in the making: a study in the process of assimilation. H. G. 
Duncan, University of North Carolina. 

Two hundred immigrants in industry in Chicago. Marion S. Wilson, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

“National origins” of Stamford, Connecticut: a study in technique based 
on a survey of the entire school population. Mrs. Bessie Bloom Wessel, Con- 
necticut College, New London. 

The relation of ethnic derivation to school achievement: a study of sev- 
eral thousand cases in Providence public schools. Jbid. 

The community area as a unit for the study of ethnic adjustments. /bid. 

Intermarriages of immigrants and children of immigrants in selected rural 
areas. Estrella T. Weeks, Institute of Social and Religious Research, New 
York City. 

Intermarriage vs. ethnic fusion: a comparative study in method based on 
26,000 cases from four communities. Mrs. Bessie Bloom Wessel, Connecticut 
College, New London. 

Marriage rates of various ethnic groups compared. Jbid. 

Monographic study of a Russian sectarian group in Los Angeles. Pauline 
V. Young, 3866 S. Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Preliminary study of Polish migration to France to January, 1927. Don- 
ald R. Taft, University of Illinois. 
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Industrial Relations. 

Accident experience of the iron and steel industry, and of miscellaneous 
industries. Lucian W. Chaney, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Skill in industry and its relation to specialization. Mildred Fairchild, 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Placement and work adjustment of the working girl, fourteen to sixteen 
years of age, in Boston. Louise C. Keyes, Continuation School, Boston. 

A study of 1,000 women, without dependent children, employed in or near 
Philadelphia, to discover why they entered industry, the conditions under 
which they work, and the social effects of their employment. Susan M. Kings- 
bury, Bryn Mawr College. 

The place of welfare work in personnel administration among Ohio indus- 
tries and department stores, based on data from half the department stores 
and 189 industrial firms. J. E. Hagerty, Ohio State University. 

Two hundred immigrants in industry in Chicago. Marion S. Wilson, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

Racial factors in industrial management. Bruno Lasker, 129 E. s2nd St., 
New York City. 

Exploitation tendencies of new southern industries, showing the differ- 
ences in management policies of certain industrial concerns migrating from 
North to South. Alfred Hoffmann, Hotel Malbourne, Durham, North Carolina. 

Fear: its relation to labor organizations in highly trustified southern in- 
dustry. Jbid. 

Unrest in the southern textile industry: causes which lead to industrial 
warfare in unorganized industry. Jbid. 

Wages, hours, and living costs in Durham, North Carolina. Jbid. 

Production costs in the southern full-fashioned hosiery industry. Jbid. 

Labor turnover and material waste in southern full-fashioned industry: to 
establish that low wages and bad working conditions in a highly specialized in- 
dustry are false economy. Jbid. 

The unionization of school teachers. Caroline Bengtson, 4518 Clarendon 
Ave., Chicago. 

The changing basic pattern of economic control. Charles J. Bushnell, 
University of Toledo. 

The economic development of post-war France. W. F. Ogburn, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Monthly indexes of business activity in Iowa. G. R. Davies, University of 
Towa. 


Labor Problems, see Industrial. 
Leadership, see Rural Community, Social Psychology. 
Marriage, see Family. 
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Medical Social Work, see also Rural Health. 

The community relations of hospitals, based on study of selected hospi- 
tals of various types. Michael M. Davis, 370 7th Ave., New York City. 

History of St. Louis hospital social service. F. J. Bruno, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 

Metheds of Investigation. 

Case analysis of scientific methods employed in contributions to social 
science, prepared by selected persons with advice of committees representing 
the national anthropology, economics, history, political science, sociology, sta- 
tistics, and psychology associations. Stuart A. Rice, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Quantitative methods in politics: a case book. Jbid. 

A statement of the basic concepts of sociology, with especial reference to 
the type of phenomenon with which sociological research is properly concerned. 
Douglas G. Haring, 866 Lancaster Ave., Syracuse, New York. 

Concepts of sociology. Earle E. Eubank, University of Cincinnati. 

The abandonment of attitudes, desires, etc., as unscientific categories in 
sociology. George A. Lundberg, University of Pittsburgh. 

Social process: a methodological study of this concept as a tool of socio- 
logical analysis. James A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati. 

Social science institute: organization of laboratory, exhibit hall, publica- 
tions, and local committee to recommend co-ordinated regional projects. H. 
Woolston, University of Washington. 

Development of an instrument whereby citizen leaders can measure the 
extent to which their institutions utilize advanced and approved methods in 
their work; measurement of nineteen Wisconsin cities by such an instrument. 
Aubrey W. Williams, Wisconsin Conference of Social Work, Madison. 

A new method of analyzing hair color. Raymond Bellamy, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee. 

The utilization of social case histories for social research: the need for 
statistical treatment. George A. Lundberg, University of Pittsburgh. 

Systematic exchange of results of social experiments undertaken by the 
various nations. Rudolf Broda, Antioch College. 

Negroes. 

Race problems in Africa and America compared. Frederick G. Detweiler, 
Denison University. 

Negro problems in cities: a study of housing, recreation, and schools for 
Negroes in seventeen cities, North and South. Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, New York City. 

A study of significant Negro churches, their development and present place 
in the life of the people. Jbid. 

Negroes in the schools of the North. E. George Payne, New York Uni- 
versity. 
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A survey of the Negro population of Worcester, Massachusetts. D. W. 
Willard, Clark University. 

Race relations and the decline of lynching in the United States, 1922-27. 
Norman M. Kastler, 145 Iota Court, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Study of a backward group of mixed white, Indian, and Negro ancestry— 
a check on the findings of Mongrel Virginians. Mrs. Bertha Wailes, Sweet 
Briar College. 

The inheritance of pigmentation in the American Negro. Irene Barnes, 
Meadville, Missouri. 

Newspapers. 

The rural paper as a primary group institution. Malcolm M. Willey, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The influence of cultural change upon the American newspaper since 1700. 
Ibid. 

Orientals. 

Oriental exclusion: a study of the operation of the 1924 immigration act 
in regard to Orientals. R. D. McKenzie, University of Washington. 

American citizens of oriental ancestry on the Pacific coast and in Ha- 
waii. William C. Smith, 1449-A Kewalo St., Hawaii. 

Cultural traits common to Japanese culture and Malayo-Polynesian cul- 
ture: with special attention to the probable direction of diffusion. Douglas G. 
Haring, 866 Lancaster Ave., Syracuse, New York. 

Peoples, see Races. 

Personality, see Family, Social Psychology. 
Personnel, see Industrial. 

Population Problems and Vital Statistics. 

Standing Room Only. E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 

The Chinese population problem. Leonard S. Hsu, Yenching University, 
Peking. 

The natural growth of the American people. Morris G. Caldwell, Lodi, 
Wisconsin. 

The revolutionary effect of the work of a Massachusetts country doctor 
(Charles Knowlton, 1800-1850) upon the decline of the British birth-rate 
about 1877-80. Norman E. Himes, 23 Holden Green, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

Methods of getting a contraceptive technique to rural communities in 
England. Ibid. 

Farm child spacing: length of time between birth of first and of subse- 
quent children; effects of nationality thereon, and comparison with urban data. 
J. O. Rankin, University of Nebraska. 

Age of marriage of only children, compared with a control group. W. F. 
Ogburn, University of Chicago. 
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Study of cardiac mortality in Chicago. Mrs. Gilbert J. Rich, 5736 Drexel 
Ave., Chicago. 

Primitive and Prehistoric Peoples. 

Analysis of the culture of the Micmacs. Rev. Mathias Gallenz, Catholic 
University of America. 

Critical study of some unpublished myths of the Nootka. Rev. Vincent 
Koppert, Catholic University of America. 

Character education among North American Indians. Dominic A. Mc- 
Caffrey, Catholic University of America. 

Socialization of the American Indian. Frank Wilson Blackmar, University 
of Kansas. 

Efficiency of the United States Indian Bureau in relation to family and 
community life and activities of women. Mary Louise Mark, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Folklore of St. Helena Island, South Carolina. Guy B. Johnson, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 

Culture patterns of the Negroes of St. Helena Island. /bid. 

A plan for the study of Tepoztlan, Morelos, Mexico. Robert Redfield, 
University of Chicago. 

Races and Peoples, see also Immigration, Industrial, Negroes, Orientals, Prim- 
itive, Rural Racial. 

Race attitudes in children: ways in which they are acquired, and how 
they may be modified. Bruno Lasker, 129 E. 52d St., New York City. 
Religion, see also Rural Religion. 

An analysis and interpretation of the 1926 Federal Religious Census. In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research, New York City. 

Church city planning: a revision of Baptist City Planning. Charles H. 
Sears, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 

How to study the city church. Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
New York City. 

The church in the changing city: case studies of important city churches 
experiencing the effects of urban change. Ibid. 

Organization of the religious life of Worcester. D. W. Willard, Clark Uni- 
versity. 

Social and religious survey of Tarrytown, New York. H. Paul Douglas, 
370 7th Ave., New York City. 

A social efficiency survey of the Brooklyn and Queens Y.M.C.A. Arthur 
L. Swift, Jr., Union Theological Seminary. 

The natural history of the Young Women’s Christian Association. Mil- 
dred H. McAfee, Center College, Danville, Kentucky. 

The control of Protestant churches: age, sex, class, occupation, etc., of 
boards of trustees of 1,000 churches. Jerome Davis, 2110 Edwards Hall, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 
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Home mission aid: a study to determine how Protestant mission money 
is being used. Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York City. 

The larger parish: instances in which two or more pastors co-operate in 
staff arrangement to meet religious and community needs, as indicated by re- 
plies to 2,500 letters to denominational leaders and community workers. Al- 
bert Z. Mann, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 

A study to determine, primarily in larger cities, how organized Protestant 
co-operation is actually working today. Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, New York City. 

The social and religious influences of the small denominational colleges of 
the Middle West, based on data from 15 schools in triangle of states bounded 
by Ohio, Wisconsin, and Kansas. R. B. Stevens, Elmira College, Elmira, New 
York. 

Contribution of ministers in the arbitration of labor disputes, in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. Marvin E. Maris, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Peace ideals of the churches, based on 200 different pronunciamentos on 
international relations by Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, Buddhist, Bahai, and 
other religious groups. Abraham Cronbach, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 

Jewish philanthropic institutions of the Middle Ages. Ibid. 

Philanthropy in Rabbinical literature. /bid. 

Text on religion as a social institution. Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The psychology of religious organization. Edwin E. Aubrey, Vassar 
College. 

The Fundamentalist movement. Robert W. Frank, 859 Chalmers PI, 
Chicago. 

A Russian sectarian group in Los Angeles. Pauline V. Young, 3866 S. 
Howard Blvd., Los Angeles. 

The natural history of sects. Lyford P. Edwards, St. Stephens College, 
Annandale, New York. 

Significant Negro churches. Institute for Social and Religious Research, 
New York City. 

The story of southern hymnology. Arthur L. Stevenson, Alumnae Bldg., 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Divine help as a social phenomenon. Abraham Cronbach, Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati. 

The social substance of sin. bid. 

The social and religious factor in the functional mental disorders. Anton 
T. Boisen, Box 57, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Rural Change and Migration. 

Rural migration in relation to ability and community opportunities. De- 
partment of Sociology, Michigan State College. 

Geographical mobility: a study in population movement and ethnic eco- 
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logical groupings of farmers and their ancestors, based on 721 schedules from 
six townships. James L. Hypes and John F. Markey, Connecticut Agricultural 
College. 

Occupational mobility. Jbid. 

The movement of rural population in Ohio, studied by a census covering 
three generations in eight townships. C. E. Lively and P. G. Beck, Ohio State 
University. 

Rural changes in Western North Dakota. E. A. Willson, State College Sta- 
tion, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Rural depopulation in tidewater Virginia. Wilson Gee, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

What becomes of farm youth in selected communities in Washington? 
Fred R. Yoder, State College, Pullman, Washington. 

Rural Community Relations and Organizations, see also Rural Health, Rural 
Religious Problems. 

The farmers’ movement in America. Carl C. Taylor, State College Sta- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Surveys leading to an evaluation of community organization and proc- 
esses of control and development, in relation to tradition, population, and sit- 
uation, in the Worcester, Massachusetts, region. D. W. Willard, Clark Uni- 
versity. 

Success in rural leadership. Frederick Morse Cutler, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts. 

A study from the psychological point of view of leadership in rural pri- 
mary groups. Dwight Sanderson, Ithaca, New York. 

A study of the structure of rural community areas in New York State. 
Ibid. 

A study of village population and service agencies in New York State. 
Ibid. 

The rural communities of Schuyler Co., New York. Jbid. 

A social study of the organizations, social situation, and relations of farm 
people and villagers in a rural area of Tompkins Co., New York. Jbid. 

Groups and institutions within a rural town of 200 or 300, studied from 
the standpoint of individuals. Floyd H. Allport, Syracuse University. 

A study of organizations affecting farm youth, based on a house-to-house 
canvass with detailed questionnaire in parts of two counties of Pennsylvania. 
William V. Dennis, State College, Pennsylvania. 

County government and county affairs in rural North Carolina counties 
since May 1, 1927. E. C. Branson, University of North Carolina. 

An intensive survey of several typical communities of Virginia. Floyd N. 
House, University of Virginia. 

A study of community development trends in rural Virginia: a study 
covering a minimum of eight typical communities representing the various 
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crop areas of the state. W. E. Garnett and C. H. Hamilton. Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

A study of young people’s organizations in rural Virginia. /bid., and C. H. 
Kauffmann. 

Rural recreation in two Ohio counties of contrasting type. E. E. Lively, 
Ohio State University. 

Study of relative efficiency of communities as affected by organizations in 
representative rural communities, saturation point, predominant type of agri- 
culture, size of farms, value of land and education of farmers. Department of 
Sociology, Michigan State College. 

Rural institutions in typical areas of Michigan with reference to the serv- 
ices they afford. Department of Sociology, Michigan State College. 

Socializing influence of organizations in relation to rural people: the in- 
fluence of membership in different types of organizations. bid. 

The rural paper as a primary group institution. Malcolm M. Willey, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

“Carrying power” in terms of rural organization, based on intensive study 
of selected rural communities. Arthur F. Wileden, College of Agriculture, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 

Special interest groups in rural society: a study to determine what is 
“good practice” in rural organizations. /bid. 

A study of rural community organizations, particularly from the stand- 
point of individual farm families. J. H. Kolb, College of Agriculture, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

The regard of farmers for the county farm bureau. W. Russell Tylor, 
University of Illinois. 

Primary rural population groups, and factors responsible for success or 
failure of social organizations in these communities. John Johansen, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, 

Factors involved in the success or failure of rural social organizations, 
based on detailed studies in fifteen communities and survey of all farmers’ 
clubs in the state. E. A. Willson, State College Station, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Rural social organizations and agencies in North Dakota. Jbid. 

A study of the social anatomy of large rural satellite communities of Mon- 
tana. J. Wheeler Barger, State College, Bozeman, Montana. 

Rural community halls in Montana. Jdid. 

A study of 75 rural community clubs in Montana. /bid. 

A study of county libraries in Montana. /bid. 

Rural social organization in Clark County, Washington. Fred R. Yoder, 
State College, Pullman, Washington. 

Rural Family Relations, see also Rural Social Economics. 

A comparison of urban and rural divorce rates in four rural counties. 
Dwight Sanderson, Ithaca, New York. 

Farm child spacing. J. O. Rankin, University of Nebraska. 
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The farm child: to correct the illusion that the farm child is growing up 
under conditions that need no improvement. /bid. 

Relations of the family to the rural environment. Department of Sociolo- 
gy, Michigan State College. 

Rural Health. 

A study of sickness in three rural townships of Cortland County, New 
York. Dwight Sanderson, Ithaca, New York. 

An organized medical service in two village communities in New York. 
Niles Carpenter, University of Buffalo. 

The rural health facilities of Ross County, Ohio. C. E. Lively and P. G. 
Beck, Ohio State University. 

Rural Racial and Nationality Relations, see also Immigration. 

A study of the foreign-born farmer in the United States. Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research, New York City. 

Differences in adjustment of rural and city immigrants: an intensive so- 
ciological study of a Polish rural community in the Connecticut Valley to find 
to what extent Thomas’ and Znanecki’s analysis applies. Theodore F. Abel, 
University of Illinois. 

Nationality groups in Michigan, with reference to their contribution to 
agriculture and rural life. Department of Sociology, Michigan State College. 


Rural Religious Problems. 

The larger parish and the town and country church: a project to discover 
the extent and status of the moveinent in 150 religious bodies in the United 
States. Paul F. Holmes, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 

The relation of the church to rural community welfare. C. H. Hamilton 
and W. E. Garnett, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The relation of the town and country church as a social institution to 
community activities in the Lansing area. Department of Sociology, Michigan 
State College. 

A study of underchurching in town and country counties of the United 
States. Institute for Social and Religious Research, New York City. 

The ecclesiastical basis and the effects of denominationalism in thirteen 
selected Texas rural communities. R. Clyde White, 122 E. Michigan St., Indi- 
anapolis. 

Rural Social Economics, see also Human Ecology. 

Costs and standards of family living on Ohio farms, studied by the ac- 
count-book method in 150 families over a three-year period. C. E. Lively, 
Ohio State University. 

Cost of clothing the farm family. J. O. Rankin, University of Nebraska. 

Cost of housing the farm family. Ibid. 

Use of time in 326 farm homes. bid. 

Farm business and farm family living, or the sources and uses of income, 
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in a near marginal farming region. E. S. Kirkpatrick, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

An occupational analysis of Connecticut farmers. James L. Hypes and 
John F. Markey, Connecticut Agricultural College. 

The effect of tenancy on rural institutions: a study in Union and Madi- 
son counties, Ohio. Elzer Tetreau, 33 Montrose Ave., Delaware, Ohio. 

Poverty and self-help in rural India. D. Spencer Hatch, 401 Cornell St., 
Ithaca, New York. 

Rural-Urban Relations. 

An impending drive of the country against the city: consideration of the 
thesis that every era in which urbanism has been highly developed has been 
marked by a bitter struggle between the urban and rural societies. Niles Car- 
penter, University of Buffalo. 

A study of rural-urban relationships from the standpoint of their effect 
on community organization. Department of Sociology, Michigan State College. 

Rural-urban population: an exhaustive study of the physical, vital, men- 
tal, moral, social characteristics of rural compared with urban population. 
Pitirim A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, University of Minnesota. 

The correlation between urbanization and intelligence. Carle C. Zimmer- 
man, University of Minnesota. 


Social Case Work, see also Family, Social Psychology: Attitudes. 

Evaluation of social case work: made up of separate studies carried on 
with case work practitioners in various fields of social work. New York School 
of Social Work. 

A quantitative study of family case work in small areas of Manhattan. 
Ibid. 

Psychological aspects of the interview in social case work. Helen L. My- 
rick, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Standardizing the record: a comparative study of the present records 
used by social agencies and of proposed records. Harold A. Phelps and Fannie 
E. Price, Brown University. 

Social Change, see also Family, Population Problems, Religion, Rural Change. 

Cultural change, a preliminary study in the measurement of institutional 
growth: discusses accumulation of culture, cycles, societal reaction pattern, 
power machinery, cultural lag and the family, invention, social selection, scien- 
tific method, etc. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota. 

The technique of social progress: an analysis of available data upon the 
direction and quantity of social change, appraised by an objective definition 
of progress; and an inductive development of principles whereby progress may 
be promoted. Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College. 

The sociology of invention; or inventions as effect and cause in cultural 
progress. S. C. Gilfillan, Rosenwald Industrial Museum, Chicago. 

Invention in the history of the ship: a study of technic evolution, follow- 
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ing the main lines of descent from log to rotorship, and covering the hundred 
most important intervening inventions. Jbid. 

A study of 137 typical inventors to determine the process through which 
inventions are produced. Lowell Juilliard Carr, University of Michigan. 

The influence of cultural change upon the American newspaper since 1700. 
Malcolm M. Willey, University of Minnesota. 

A study of the activities and attitudes of the people of a mid-western in- 
dustrial city today, in comparison with 1890. Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. New York City. 

Trends of social democracy in Norway as reflected in history from Viking 
days to the present. John Eric Nordskog, Drake University. 

Economic and social conditions in Italy under Fascism. Constantine Pa- 
nunzio, Whittier College, California. 

Social Control, see Delinquency, Social Psychology, etc. 


Social Institutions, see also Human Ecology, Newspapers, Religion, Rural 
Community. 
A study of a secular institution: the Chicago Real Estate Board. Everett 
C. Hughes, McGill University. 
Social Mobility, see Family, Human Ecology, Rural Change. 


Social Pathology, see Child Welfare, Delinquency, Dependency, Family, Fee- 
blemindedness, etc. 

Social Psychology: Attitudes and Personality in General, see also Family, So- 
cial Psychology of Childhood, of College Students, etc. 

A bio-chemical approach to the study of personality: a study of correla- 
tions between personality ratings and bio-chemical determinations. Gilbert J. 
Rich, Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 

Order of birth in relation to failure, success, radicalism, intelligence, in- 
sanity, temperament, and emotional stability. W. F. Ogburn, University of 
Chicago. 

Physical handicaps in relation to personality development. L. Guy Brown, 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Personal ecology: how the individual enters, continues, or withdraws 
from group life. H. G. Duncan, University of North Carolina. 

Common annoyances: a study of everyday aversions and irritations; the 
intensity of each of 507 annoyances by sex and age for 1,000 people. Hulsey 
Cason, University of Rochester. 

Primary-group readjustments to bereavement. Thomas D. Eliot, North- 
western University. 

Corroborative attitudes and beliefs, such as race equality, the inevitability 
of conflict, the dull reputation of the rural, sex necessity, theories of prosper- 
ity, etc. Ibid. 

Conscience: a socio-psychological study; deals with historic theories of 
conscience, conscience among preliterates and small children, temptations, re- 
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ligious conversions, and conflicts, conscientious objectors, etc. M. H. Neu- 
meyer, University of Southern California. 

Dynamics of attitude: changes of opinion as shown by votes on question- 
ballots before and after reading propaganda. Herbert A. Sturges, Lombard 
College, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Social distance: as exhaustive treatment of the whole subject. Willard 
C. Poole, Jr., Worcester, Mass. 

Investigations relative to social distances between races, religions, occu- 
pations, sexes, parents and children, teachers and pupils. Emory S. Bogardus, 
University of Southern California. 

An experimental investigation of the actional (factual) and verbal sociali- 
ty, discrepancy between them, and a correlation between the intensity of so- 
ciality and social distance. Pitirim A. Sorokin, University of Minnesota. 

Attitudes of clients of a social agency, based on 100 cases reported as “un- 
co-operative.” Stuart A. Queen, University of Kansas. 

“Trouble patterns”: an analysis of 500 statistical cards to see whether 
problems presented by family welfare society clients appear in regularly re- 
curring combinations. Jbid. 

Measuring conditions to define the weight of social environmental factors 
in forming opinion. H. Woolston, University of Washington. 

Secret control: the functioning of childhood (or early adolescent) experi- 
ences which have been unsuccessfully met. H. G. Duncan, University of 
North Carolina. 

The meaning of psychoanalysis: a comparison of the Freud, Adler, and 
Jung schools. J. W. Sprowls, University of Maryland. 

Schizophrenic maladjustments, and the physical, personal, and cultural 
factors involved. Harry Stack Sullivan, Towson, Maryland. 


Social Psychology—History and Status. 

Social psychology as liaison between history and sociology. Edwin E. Au- 
brey, Vassar College. 

Some contributions of Kempf to the sociological analysis of behavior. 
Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University. 

Social Psychology of Childhood, see also Child Welfare. 

The child in America: the behavior problems of the child in present-day 
society; the contributions of the various sciences toward their alleviation; the 
scientific and empirical findings of the various research centers; and a critical 
study of the various practical programs relating to the child. William I. Thom- 
as and Dorothy Swaine Thomas, 333 E. 41st St., New York City. 

The measurment of developmental age—maturity distinct from growth in 
general intelligence. Paul M. Furfey. Catholic University of America. 

The child’s educators: statistics showing how children spend their time 
outside of school. F. A. Clow, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

The social backgrounds of the unstable child, based on 100 clinic case re- 
ports. Henry L. Pritchett, Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 
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Development of socialization in the preschool period, based on a study of 
groups of 12 to 16 children. Department of Sociology, Michigan State College. 

Race attitudes in children. Bruno Lasker, 129 E. 52d St., New York City. 

Experimental stucy of the efficiency of work of the preschool children and 
of boys at ages 13-15, under equal and unequal, collective and individual re- 
muneration and pure competition. Pitirim A. Sorokin, University of Min- 
nesota. 

Social interaction of young children with special reference to the domina- 
tion and subordination of the individual child: an experimental study. Mar- 
jorie J. Walker, University of Minnesota. 

Social control in the school, as reflected in scientific literature, history of 
education, and case studies of the Little Rock Public School system. Laura 
M. Pedersen, 1815 Schiller Ave., Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Personality growth as reflected in 2,000 letters relating to “leading” high 
school boys. W. Ryland Boorman, Chicago Boys’ Club. 

Conditioning factors in the work of the high-school pupil. H. D. Douglass, 
Fowlerville, Michigan. 

A sociological case study of 125 boy and girl groups in Akron. Research 
Department, Better Akron Federation. 

A study of the effect of character-building agencies upon the socialization 
of urban children, conducted through the Akron schools and welfare agencies, 
including 3,000 boys and girls in Grades VII-XII. Better Akron Federation 
and University of Akron. 

A study of the effect of the Jefferson Park Branch of the New York Boys’ 
Clubs upon the boys and the community of the Italian section of Harlem. 
Frederic M. Thrasher, New York University. 

Study of conduct habits of boy scouts, involving intensive case studies of 
about 100 boys in each of 12 communities. Henry Pratt Fairchild, Washington 
Square, East, New York City. 

Dividends of scouting as revealed by established facts. Lindley F. Kim- 
bell, New York University, and Boy Scouts of America. 

Character education among North American Indian tribes. Dominic Au- 
gustine McCaffrey, Catholic University of America. 

Social Psychology of College Students and Y oung People. 

Participation in extra-curricular activities at Wittenberg College: a sur- 
vey of 1,000 students. O. Myking Mehus, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Social and religious influences of denominational colleges. R. B. Stevens, 
Elmira College, Elmira, New York. 

Measurement of the student attitudes in Syracuse University through a 
scale questionnaire. Floyd H. Allport, Syracuse University. 

The social attitudes of metropolitan students toward marriage, the fam- 
ily, education, social ideals, economic life, political life, and religion, studied 
statistically and by the case method. C. G. Dittmar, New York University. 
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Study of interests and problems of young business women, based on ma- 
terial drawn from the Chicago and other Y.W.C.A.’s. Ruth Shonle Cavan, Re- 
ligious Education Association, Chicago. 

Personality probiems in the coeducational college. William Kirk, 705 In- 
dian Hill Blvd., Claremont, California. | 

A study of the social adjustment of 219 unselected university students, 
conducted by psychiatric interviews and by several tests. Robert C. Angell, 
University of Michigan. 

A study of undergraduates in twenty-three eastern colleges and universi- 
ties for men and women. Institute for Social and Religious Research, New 
York University. 

Social Psychology of Communities and Groups, see also Rural Community. 
American football spectacles as a national form of community pageantry. 

Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University. 

The sociology of citizenship: analysis of the factors in the development 
of citizenship at the present time, and formulation of an experimental program 
designed to test the possibilities of competent citizenship in the future. Seba 
Eldridge, University of Kansas. 

Veiled propaganda. F. E. Lumley, Ohio State University. 

Social Psychology—Religious, see Religion. 

Social Work—Organization and Financing of Social Agencies, see also Child 
Welfare, Delinquency, Dependency, Family, Feeblemindedness, Immigra- 
tion, Industrial, Medical, Religion, Rural, Social Case Work, etc. 

A comparative study of the public welfare system of Virginia. Frank 
Bane and F. W. Hoffer, University of Virginia. 

The city and the organization of social work. Cecil C. North, Ohio State 
University. 

Family welfare agencies in Cincinnati. Helen S. Trounstine Foundation. 

Program for the development of the Department of Public Welfare for 
Cincinnati. Jbid. 

Study of the current statistics of operations of social work organizations 
in family case work, child welfare work, and hospital social work. Ralph G. 
Hurlin, Russell Sage Foundation. 

Study of the current statistics of operations of social work organizations 
in Pennsylvania. Ibid. 

A study of state welfare statistics in relation to economic series in the 
state of Pennsylvania since 1875. Hugh Carter, University of Pennsylvania. 

Study of capital growth of educational and charitable institutions in Chi- 
cago and vicinity. Frank D. Loomis, 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

A historical analysis of the community fund of St. Louis. F. J. Bruno, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

Differences in function of boards of directors of social agencies since the 
coming of the community fund. Jbid. 
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A comparative study of the efficiency of anti-tuberculosis propaganda in 
two similar counties in which the tuberculosis organizations were believed to 
be of different effectiveness. Lowell Juilliard Carr, University of Michigan. 

A study of the social settlements of Chicago and their neighborhoods. 
Clark Tibbitts, 4143 N. Tripp Ave., Chicago. 

Teaching of Social Sciences, see also Social Psychology, etc. 

Social psychology applied to educational practice: using the case method. 
A. O. Bowden, New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City. 

Sociological thought in relation to education: a survey of theories from 
the seventeenth to the twentieth centuries. C. J. Bittner, Lebanon, Illinois. 

Problems of citizenship: general introductory course for freshmen. J. J. 
Oppenheimer, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 

Social science requirements in college entrance and graduation in 182 col- 
leges and universities. D. A. Dollorhids, Pennsylvania State Forest School, 
Mont Alto, Pennsylvania. 

Suggestions for a tentative content for the sociology curriculum of a teach- 
ers’ college. Alma M. Jensen, Beresford, South Dakota. 

A social science project: findings of a creative effort in a Social Progress 
course. Constantine Panunzio, Whittier College. 


Vital Statistics, see Population. 
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